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Blood drive turnout low 





HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Members of the Hopkins community volunteered to donate blood in the Glass Pavilion on Wednesday. 


BY EUNA LHEE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Alpha Phi Omega Fraternity and 
the Johns Hopkins University hosted 
a blood drive from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in 
conjunction with the American Red 
Cross Wednesday and Thursday in 
the Glass Pavilion of Levering Hall. 
Scheduled every couple of months or 
approximately every 56 days, both 
students and members of the com- 
munity can donate by scheduling ap- 
pointments or by walking-in. 

“We collect about 225 units of 
blood each day, and each unit [or 
pint] of blood saves three to four 
people’s lives,” American Red Cross 


Account Representative Katie Bentley 
said. “ 

The American Red Cross funds 
and supplies all the necessary equip- 
ment and staff required for the drive 
and then sends the blood out to hos- 
pitals that need them in the greater 
Chesapeake and Potomac [Maryland, 
D.C. and Northern Virginia] region.” 

Donating blood is a. multi-step 
process that takes around one to two 
hours. Potential donors first sign in 
at the registration desk where they 
are first screened for physical eligibil- 
ity. 
After reading over the informa- 
tion and filling out the registration 
form, they are interviewed andhavea 





Lionel Foster wins 


Marshaii scholarship 


BY CARA GITLIN- 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Hopkins senior Lionel Foster has 
been awardeda Marshall Scholarship 
to study at the University of Kent at 
Canterbury following graduation. 





CARA GITLIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior Lionel Foster plans to study 
at the University of Kent next year. 


After being notified on Nov. 19 that he 
hadbeen selected, hewas given 48 hours 
to accept or decline it. Foster accepted 


the offer to spend the next two years in 
England to complete a Master’s degree 
with all expenses paid. 

Each candidate is required to in- 
clude a specific topic to study when 
applying for a Marshall Scholarship. 
Foster’s proposal is to study urban 
regeneration. Urban regeneration 
looks at “what are cities problems 
and how can we solve them,” said 
Foster. He wants to focus “specifi- 
cally as it relates to black churches 
{and] what role they play.” This is an 
idea that Foster has been developing 
for some time. Having grown up in 
Baltimore, the problems of a city in 
general and Baltimore in particular 
were obvious to him. Primarily, he 
sees “great deal of poverty in Balti- 
more city,” to the point where it is 
disproportionate to the rest of the 
state. This can lead to a feeling of 
hopelessness, which “doesn’t neces- 
sarily come up in economicjournals, 
butit’s significant,” said Foster. He is 
particularly interested in the role of 
black churches because he feels that 
“people find hope in religion” and 
perhaps this can contribute to the 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A5 








mini-physical at the health history 
booths, where they interact one-on- 
one with an American staff member 
and ask any questions they might 
have. 

Then, theyareledtothedonorroom 
where they donate a pint of blood, a 
procedure that lasts seven to 10 min- 
utes. Finally, the donors are led to a 
refreshment table in order to replenish 
their body with food, drink and rest. 
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j updates 
| phones 


BY YASMIN MADRASWALA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTrTer 


The Telecommunications Depart- 
ment and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Dining Services have set up 
voice mail boxes for students with 
Johns Hopkins University telephone 
service, including all students living 
in residence halls and the Homewood 
Apartments. The voice mail service 
went into effectatno charge two weeks 


| ago. 


As a result of the events that oc- 
curred on Sept. 11, the University has 
tried to improve communications 
on and off campus. If any emer- 
gency occurs, the voice mail service 
can be utilized to broadcast any 
emergency announcements to stu- 
dents. 

As Executive Director of Commu- 
nications and Public Affairs Dennis 
O’Shea explained, the voice mail ser- 
vice essentially provides two services. 
First, the service can be used to in- 
form students of any emergency in- 
formation. Second, the service allows 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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LIZ STEIN 
The Sherwood Room was the site of a WGS talk on women’s roles in war. 


INEWS-LETTER 


WGS holds panel 
discussion on war 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Students and community mem- 
bers came together in Levering Hall 
Wednesday to hear three JHU pro- 
fessors speak on women’s issues in 
wartime situations. The discussion fo- 
cused primarily on the United States’ 
current conflict with Afghanistan. 

The presentations were sponsored 
by the Program for the Study: of 





More emergency phones fixed | 





EMILY NALVEN/NEWS-LETTER 


Callers using the H-Lot phone could not hear Security until recently. 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Johns Hopkins University Tele- 
communications repaired four emer- 
gency phones earlier this week and 
replaced another, according to 
Hopkins Security Lieutenant George 
Kibler. The phones that needed re- 
pairing were an elevator phone in 
Barton Hall and also the emergency 
phones located at Maryland Hall, Le- 
vering Hall and H-Lot. The Barn 
phone, located near the Krieger load- 
ing dock, at the foot of steps coming 
from the MSE Library, was replaced. 





“All the phones are up and run- 
ning,” said Kibler. 

The repairs come soon after Tele- 
communications responded to prob- 
lems with both the S-Lot and H-Lot 
phones earlier this month. 

The recently repaired phones suf- 
fered from a variety of problems, ac- 
cording to Telecommunications Op- 
erations Manager Bob Geldmacher. 
The Barn phone had enough prob- 
lems to cause Telecommunications 
to replace it with a new phone. 

“Sometimes, rather than try to 
determine the problem with the 
phone, it’s easier just to replace it,” 
said Geldmacher. 

The Maryland Hall phone was dis- 
connecting when callers attempted 
to use it. 

“Wewentinto the phoneand made 
sure the wires were secure, and that 
problem got fixed,” said Geldmacher. 

The siren in the Levering Hall 


phone failed to go off, prompting re- 
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pairs. Telecommunications changed 
a setting in a software program to 


repair the Barton Hall elevator phone. | 
While the H-Lot phone is up and | 


running, it still suffers from a feed- 


. back problem — the same problem 
_ the phone had earlier this month. 


When callers use the phone, a spo- 


| radic feedback malfunction some- 


times prevents the caller from hear- 
ing Security at the other end. Security 
can still hear everything the caller says 
and has practiced a policy of respond- 
ing immediately to the scene, since the 
caller may not be able to hear their 
transmissions through the phone. Tele- 
communications added padding to the 
phone to try to reduce the feedback. 

“The H-Lot phone has been in 
trouble a number of times,” said 
Geldmacher. “We put padding in to 
reduce the feedback. The problem 
comes and goes. We didn’t have any 
problems [Monday], but the prob- 
lem still exists. ’'ve had this problem 
with the phone myself.” 

The original source of the phone’s 
problems wasa severed underground 
cable. Geldmacher confirmed that 
wires were accidentally cut by con- 
struction workers over the summer 
during campus renovations. 

“During the summer, anumber of 
phones were taken out and replaced 
with new phones,” said Geldmacher. 
“There were three or four times where 
cables were cut.” 

Geldmacher said that the H-Lot 
phone would be replaced as soon as 
possible. 

“We'll replace [the H-Lot phone] 
as soon as the phone comes in from 
themanufacturer,” said Geldmacher. 

Geldmacher could not pinpoint a 
cause for all the phones malfunction- 
ing, butsaid the thunderstorm last Sun- 
day night could have been a factor. 
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YOU CAN'T DENY IT 

Ifyou ended up at Johns Hopkins, 
you were probably a dork before you 
got here. If you were a dork ‘back 
home, you probably played Magic: 
The Gathering. Page B1 


HE WAS GOOD IN EASY RIDER 
Robert Redford was also good in 
The Candidate but not so much so in 
The Horse Whisperer. See howhe fares 
in Spy Games. Brad Pitt sure does 


well. Page B8 


PARTY LIKE IT’S 2000 
“Behind the Ink” takes you back 
to when the economy was flying high 


-and Clark Hall was just a glimmer in 


some architect’s eye. Page B9 
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Women, Gender, and Sexuality 
(WGS), and were organized by gradu- 
ate students Tom Foster of the His- 
tory Department and Jordan Stein of 
the English Department. 

“This meeting was about women 
and violence in relation to war. We 
wanted to bring attention to the is- 
sues of women, gender and sexuality 
in the way this war is being talked 
about,” said Stein. 

Approximately 40 people attended 
the discussion, which took place 
Wednesday afternoon from 4-6 p.m. 


| in the Sherwood Room at Levering 


Hall. 
The majority of the attendees 
were graduate students of the Uni- 


| versity. 


Professor Ruby Lal of the His- 
tory department and affiliated with 
the WGS program gave introduc- 
tory remarks and introduced the 
speakers. 

“Women have become propa- 


ganda weapons, ” she said, noting the © 


challenges Afghani women will face 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 | 


Barakat 
chosen as 
Gift Chair 


BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 





Senior Charbel Barakat was se- 
lected by the-officers of the Class of 
2002 as the class Gift Chair at a meet- 
ing yesterday. According to Barakat, 
the committee has “two major func- 
tions... the first is to select among the 
suggestions the most feasible but also 
the most interesting... the second: 
function, which I think is the most 
important, is to fundraise.” 

Thecommittee will solicit giftideas 
from the class and by the beginning 
of next semester a referendum will be 
held, allowing members of the class 
to choose from among four gift op- 
tions, Barakat said. “The actual power 
lies with ‘the class because they will 
decide what gift is given,” he added, 
stressing that the committee’s pur- 
pose is mainly to coordinate the se- . 
lection process. 

The number of members on the 
committee varies, according to 
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BY MARIA SPROW 
MIcHiGAN Dalry (U. MIicHIGAN) 


(U-WIRE) ANN ARBOR, Mich. - 
Whatis traditionally a four-year com- 
mitment is quickly becoming a five- 
and six-year standard. Many four year 
colleges and universities are suffer- 
ing from an influx of perennial stu- 
dents — students who, for one rea- 
son or another, don’t graduate on 
time. 

Nationally, only one-third of un- 
dergraduate students attending a 
four-year college graduate on time. 
Many universities are bracing for this 
lowrate to cause problems in the near 
future. 

Rural and suburban universities, 
expecting that as part of the fallout 
from the Sept. 11 terroristattacks stu- 
dents will be less likely to go to an 
urban school, worry about over- 
crowding and over-enrollment: 

To alleviate the problem, some 
states — such as Pennsylvania and 
Texas — are offering universities with 
graduation rates above a certain per- 
centage additional funding. And 
some schools are requiring that stu- 
dents seek permission before taking 
longer than four years to graduate. 

The University of Michigan, with 
a 61 percent four-year graduation 
rate, has the highest rate of any public 
university in Michigan. Officials here 
said students staying longer than four 
years is not a problem. 

“Chiefamong the reasons for the 60 
percent four-year U of M graduation 
rate: the quality of the undergraduate 
students admitted to the university, the 
high motivation to succeed among our 
student body and the hugely pre-pro- 
fessional interest among some of our 
students and the quality of the under- 
graduate education experience,” said 
Esrold Nurse, assistant dean of LSA 


academic affairs. 

Other schoolsin Michigan and the 
Big Ten aren’t faring so well. Michi- 
gan State University has the second- 
highest four-year graduation rate in 
the state, at 31 percent. 

At Eastern Michigan University, 
fewer than 10 percent of freshmen 
graduate within four years, and only 
35 percent graduate within six years. 
Western Michigan University and 
Central Michigan University have 
graduation rates of 18 percent and 16 
percent, respectively. 

Across the Big Ten, the University 
of Minnesota and The Ohio State Uni- 
versityare neck-and-neck forlast place; 
the graduation rates of the schools are 
17 and 19 percent, respectively. Purdue 
University (28 percent), University of 
Wisconsin (39 percent), Indiana Uni- 
versity (40 percent), Pennsylvania State 
University (43 percent) and University 
of Illinois (52 percent) are somewhere 
in the middle. 

With its $25,000 tuition, private 
Northwestern University tops the 
other 10 public schools, graduating 
83 percent ofits freshman class within 
four years. 

Lester Monts, the University of 
Michigan’s senior vice provost ofaca- 
demic affairs, said there are many 
driving forces helping students gradu- 
ate early — as well as many others 
that lead them to stick around. 

“T think the force is students’ par- 
ents, who are paying these tuition bills 
and supporting their kids through 
college,” Monts said. 

. “That’s certainly the case with me. 

I want my own to get out as soon as 
they can.” 


Nationally, universities and col- 


leges with higher tuition rates also 
have higher graduation rates. About 
two-thirds of students at private in- 
stitutions graduate within four years. 


Former U. of South 
Florida prof. jailed 


BY RYAN MEEHAN 
THE ORACLE (U. SOUTH FLORIDA) 


(U-WIRE) TAMPA, Fla. - Holi- 
day lights adorning Mazen A\- 
Najjar’s Tampa mosque would not 
light Saturday. It was as symbol that 
they could sense his absence, sur- 
mised his sister Nahla Al-Arian. 

Al-Najjar, a former University of 
South Florida adjunct professor, is 
back in jail after being arrested Satur- 
day by the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. The arrest comes on 
the heels of a ruling of final deporta- 
tion upheld by the 11th Circuit United 
States Court of Appeals on Nov. 15. 
But Al-Najjar, a stateless Palestinian, 
has nowhere to go. 

He was first ordered deported in 
1997 after his student visa expired. 
Hewasjailed for three yearsand seven 
months on secret evidence that the 
government said linked him to ter- 
rorism and made him a national se- 
curity threat. He was released in De- 
cember 2000 after Judge Joan Lenard 
ruled that it is unconstitutional to jail 
someone based on secret evidence. 
Al-Najjar was not given due process 
and, therefore, could not adequately 
defend himself. 

That ruling is being appealed ina 
Miami district court by the federal 





government, but a three-judge panel 
has not yet decided whether to up- 
hold Lenard’s decision. 

Al-Arian said no one has heard 
from Al-Najjar since his arrest and 
she worries for his safety. “We were 
hoping he would call like last time,” 

Al-Arian said. “I just think that 
this time he is not allowed. But we are 
all very anxious to hear his voice.” 

She said she was concerned be- 
cause she doesn’t know much about 
the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Coleman, the jail where he is being 
detained 70 miles north of Tampa. 
She said the last time he was in jail, he 
was held in a facility meant for tem- 
porary incarceration butspentnearly 
four years there. 

“We don’t even know where he 
is,” Al-Arian said. “All they told us 
was that he was at Coleman near 
Gainesville. That’s all the knowledge 
we have now.” 

Another concern she had was 
whether the prison would respect Al- 
Najjar’s observation of Ramadan, 
which started on Nov. 16andinvolves 
30 days of fasting, in which he can 
only eat after the sun goes down. 

Dan Nelson, public information 
officer for the U.S. Department of 
Justice, said he could not comment 
on the details of the case. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 
More“super-seniors” crowd colleges 


The 15 highest graduation rates 
belong to private institutions with 
annual tuition ofatleast $23,000. The 
lone exception in Michigan is Cleary 
College, a private school in Howell 
with less than 900 students that boasts 
a 94 percent graduation rate. 

Acommuter college where 80 per- 
cent of the students are at least 25 
years old, Cleary costs littlemore than 
$10,000 a year to attend. 

In some cases, high tuition rates 
can also prolong an undergraduate 
career. 

“Economic factors can play a role 
in the length of the undergraduate 
career,” said Bob Owen, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s assistant dean of 
academic affairs. 

“Some students carry less than a 
full load each semester because they 
need to work part-time to cover their 
expenses. 

Michigan also gives full-time stu- 
dents a flat tuition rate, meaning stu- 
dents who take 18 credits pay the same 
amount of money as those taking 12 
credits. 

The University of Texas at Austin 
is planning to offer students a flat 
tuition rate in fall 2002 in an attempt 
to boost its graduation rate of 32 per- 
cent. Manystudents cometo the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with Advanced 
Placement credits from high school. 
Newly created academic minors, an 
alternative to double-majoring, can 


also shorten the length oftime needed 
to graduate. 

“When I was working on the de- 
velopment of academic minors in 
LSA, I learned that many students 
took double majors because they 
were concerned about their job pros- 
pects in some fields,” Owen said. 

“Tam hopeful that the existence of 
minors will reduce that effect.” 

Academic minors require signifi- 
cantly fewer credits than majors. Stu- 
dents who do double major are al- 
most forced to study for an extra 
year. 

Changing majors in the middle of 
an undergraduate career — not un- 
usual at any university — also means 
spending more time in Ann Arbor. 
In addition, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, study-abroad programs and un- 
dergraduate research opportunities 
can also deter students from gradu- 
ating early. 

“Students may become heavily in- 
volved in these activities to the point 
where it prolongs their undergradu- 
ate careers,” Owen said. 

“However, these same experi- 
ences may also enhance their chances 
of getting good jobs or getting into 
good graduate programs.” 

Monts said greater freedom and 
more choices might cause some stu- 
dents problems, but added that the 
University isnot concerned aboutan 
influx of fifth-year seniors. 


Maryland Sept. 11 
fund raises $30,000 


BY RAYMUND LEE FLANDEZ 
THE DIAMONDBACK (U. MaryLaNnb) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, Md. 
- More than two months ofhard work 
carrying buckets of change, talking 
with potential donors and juggling 
schoolwork has come to its pinnacle. 
Dave Amdur and Jodie Campbell are 
about to start giving away the $30,000 
they've raised through the Septem- 
ber 11th Scholarship Fund. 

Four campus students will be 
awarded partial tuition, room and 
board and book expenses for the 
spring 2002 semester though the fund, 
said Campbell, a senior communica- 
tion majorat University of Maryland. 

The four students are sophomores 
and juniors; one lives in state, the rest 
out of state. For privacy reasons, the 
names have been withheld, Campbell 
said. 

The amount of funding the stu- 
dents will receive next fall is still being 
finalized, Campbell said, but she said 
she hopes the funding will be avail- 
able for the students until they gradu- 
ate. 

“Right now, our first priority is 
following them through graduation, 
depending on how much money we 
raise,” Campbell said. “We want to 
make sure we follow students here all 
the way through graduation.” 

Amdur, a sophomore letters and 
sciences major, and Campbell set up 
the fund to help campus students who 
lost a parent or guardian in the Sept. 
11 tragedy. 

The two started the fund after they 
met at a midnight vigil where Amdur 
spoke about helping children of the 
victims. Campbell’s cousin died in 
the tragedy. 


Body of Cornell U. student found 


BY VERONICA BELENKAYA 
CorneELL DaILy Sun (CorneLt U.) 


(U-WIRE) ITHACA, N.Y. - Just 
as many Cornell University students 
were getting ready to leave for 
Thanksgiving break, the Ithaca Po- 
lice Department found a student’s 
body in Cascadilla Creek early last 
Tuesday morning. Discovered at 7:05 
a.m., the body was later identified as 
21-year old Alan Comerford from 
Carmel, N.Y. 

Comerford was a Molecular Biol- 
ogy and Genetics student, and he also 
worked as a student research and lab 
assistant. ; 

~ Comerfordlivedwithahousemate 
on North Quarry St. Jackie Buckley 
lives in an apartment above from 
where Comerford lived. 

“His friends were surprised,” she 
said. “It sounds like they knew he 
might have been upset but didn’t 
know it was as bad as it was.” 

Although other students living in 


_ Comerford’s building did not com- 


er Pe 


ment on the record, many expressed 
initial shock at the news of his death. 

According to IPD, an investiga- 
tion is being conducted by the IPD 
Criminal Investigative Unit with the 
assistance of the Cornell University 
Police Departmentand the Tompkins 
County Medical Examiners Office. 

The exact statement on the cause 
of Comerford’s fall from the Stewart 
Avenue Bridge has not yet been de- 
termined, but the investigation into 
Comerford’s death continues. 

“Investigators do not suspect foul 
play,” an IPD news release stated, and 
it is not yet completely clear if this 
was a case of a suicide or an accident. 

An autopsy was scheduled for last 
Monday at Lourdes Hospital in 
Binghamton. 

Linda Grace-Kobas, director of the 
Cornell News Service said that the 
University does not yet have the offi- 
cial information on the cause of 
Comerford’s death. 

“Medical éxams will make a final 
determination, but they may still be 


‘ € 


waiting on the toxicology exam,” she 
said. 

According to Grace-Kobas, the 
University will providing counselors 
to those in mourning through the of- 
fice of the Dean of Students. 

“They would conduct informal 
meetings for people who knew Alan. 
People shouldn’ttry to cope with feel- 
ings by themselves,” said Grace- 


Kobas. 





“Our goal was to raise $50,000 by 
spring semester,” Campbell said, “I 
think we’re definitely going to sur- 
pass that.” 

As of Monday the fund had raised 
$32,596, he said. On Monday, Amdur 
and Campbell went to Martin Luther 
King Jr. Middle School in 
Germantown, Md., to visit Diane 
Haines’ sixth grade music class. 

Haines’ daughter, Stephanie 
Haines, a senior business and jour- 
nalism major, heard about the fund 
in a class with Campbell and told her 
mother about the cause. 

Diane Haines then brought it up 
to Carrie Miller, the middle school’s 
principal. 

“She said, “Let’s make this a full- 
school effort,” Diane Haines said. 

Back-to-school night appeals, can- 
isters during lunchtime and an- 
nouncements over the school’s pub- 
lic address system have spurred 
students and faculty to raise about 
$600, Diane Haines said. 

Theschool will present Amdur and 
Campbell with the check during a 
Dec. 6 winter concert to benefit the 
fund, she said. 

The middle school is only one of 
the groups helping to raise money for 
the fund. An Oct. 24 benefit perfor- 
mance of “The Music Man” brought 
in close to $12,000, Campbell said. 

Beta Theta Pi fraternity and Delta 
Delta Delta sorority held a volleyball 
tournament Oct. 9 and presented a 
sizable check to Amdurand Campbell 
at a dinner Monday, she said. 

“Basically, it’s been all really posi- 
tive,” Amdur said. “Everybody has 
been really forthcoming and willing 
to give.” 

On the morning of Nov. 13, Gov. 
Parris Glendening recognized Amdur 
and Campbell for their work on the 
fund, telling them it was the fastest 
student-led relief effort for the vic- 
tims of the tragedies. 

Assistant Terrapin men’s basket- 
ball coach Jimmy Patsos has prom- 
ised to help them secure a basketball 
signed by the 2001-02 basketballteam 
to be raffled. 

“It’s been amazing,” Campbell 
said. 

“Tt started out Sept. 11, the night I 
met Dave, feeling so useless, to now 
being so proud of the University of 
Maryland community for coming to- 
gether and helping students on our 
campus that need us.” 
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USAF cadets lack 


BY ANSLEE WILLETT 
Rocky Mountain CoLLeGIAN (COLO- 
RADO STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) COLORADO 
SPRINGS, Colo. - An Air Force Acad- 
emy study found 60 percent of the 
cadets surveyed disagree with the 
honor code’s guidelines for dismiss- 
ing some of those who violate it. 

Most of the 149 cadets, about two 
percent of theacademy’s enrollment of 
4,000, said theybelieveall of them make 
mistakes and punishment should bet- 
ter fit the crime. The study, which was 
released last week and also questioned 
30 facultyand staffmembersa year ago, 
foundbroadsupportforthehonorcode 
but confidence in it declining. 

“We believe we have detected an 
‘informal’ cadet honor code at the 
academy, whereby cadets appear to 
tolerate some violators, numbers and 
degree not determinable,” retired 
Gen. Michael Carns, who led the 
study, wrote in the introduction of 
the study’s results. 

The study outlines numerous rec- 
ommendations to the code, a corner- 
stone of the academy that says, “We 
will not lie, steal, cheat nor tolerate 
among us anyone who does.” 

Top academy officials are review- 
ing the study to determine what 
changes to implement, said Col. Mike 
Hyatt, director ofthe academy’s Cen- 
ter for Character Development. 

They are looking at ways, he said, 
“to make a good system better, to 
make it more fair for cadets, to make 
it more equitable, to make it more 
transparent so that the cadets will feel 


THE 
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faith in honor code 


more comfortable as they'go through 
the system and there’s not as much 
doubt about what’s going on.” 

He said changes are expected by 
March and some have already been 
made, suchashiringan academy gradu- 
ate as a full-time honor education of- 
ficer. 

The study says declining confidence 
in the codeis linked to howlongittakes 
a case to go through the system. 

“In 1955, the vast majority of cases 
were dealt with and resolved within 
days, if not hours, of their occur- 
rence,” the study says. 

“However, given the current 
system’s weighty legal, evidential and 
administrative requirements... honor 
cases now require an average of 100 
days to complete all phases of the 
honor process, 40 days greater than 
the current academy goal of 60 days.” 

Hyatt said officials want to shorten 
what they refer to as “Byzantine pro- 
cesses.” 

Officials also are looking into the 
recommendation of removing an of- 
ficer as a voting member from the 
Wing Honor Board, which cadets face 
ifthey don’t admit guilt. The board is 
made up of seven cadets and one of- 
ficer, and six out of eight votes are 
needed to find a cadet in violation. 

The study suggests replacing the 
officer with a cadet to “increase the 
cadet sense of ownership of the honor 
system” by placing sole responsibil- 
ity to cadets. 

Each year, the academy deals with 
an average of 130 honor code cases. 
About 15 percent of those cadets are 
dismissed, Hyatt said. 
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Peabody institutes new conservatory 


> 


BY YASMIN MADRASWALA 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Last Monday, the National Uni- 
versity of Singapore (NUS) signed a 
six-year agreement to collaborate 
with the Peabody Institute of the 
Johns Hopkins University (JHU) to 
establish the Singapore Conservatory 
of Music (SCM) at NUS. NUS Deputy 
President and Provost Professor 
Chong Chi Tat, Vice-Provost of 
JHU Dr. Paula Burger and Director 
of the Peabody Institute Dr. Robert 
Sirota signed the agreement at the 
University Cultural Centre in NUS. 
The collaboration is the first of its 
kind between a well-known U.S. 
music conservatory and a leading 
university in the Asian-Pacific re- 
gion. 

The SCM will offer students a four- 
year Honors Baccalaureate of Music 
similar to Peabody’s Bachelor of 
Music undergraduate degree pro- 
gram. The program will include mu- 
sic literacy, composition and en- 
sembles, individual performance and 
special programs such as recording 
arts and teacher education. The mu- 
sic conservatory will serve the needs 
of students who want to be compos- 
ers, performers, teachers, critics and 
other careers in the musical field. 

Peabody will assist the SCM in 
designing and developingits curricu- 
lum, constructing the conservatory 
and recruiting faculty. Peabody will 
also help coordinate a program to 
recruit gifted students from around 
the world and particularly through- 
out Southeast Asia from countries 
such as Singapore, Vietnam, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, Indonesia, China 
and the Philippines. The first enroll- 





The Peabody Institue (above) signed an agreement with The National University of Singapore that will 
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establish a Singapore Conservatory of Music. Peabody will provide professors and help design the curriculum. 


ment of students, which will occur in 
about two to three years, will include 
about 30 students and grow to about 
150-200 students ina couple of years, 
adding 40-50 students per year. 
Peabody will also send compos- 
ers, performing artists and other fac- 
ulty members to the SCM ona short- 
term basis for master classes and 
residencies. Soloists and chamber 
ensembles will also be made available 
for performances at the SCM. Col- 
laborations between the SCM and 
Peabody will later extend to student 
exchange programs, graduate pro- 
grams and distance learning ex- 
changes. Peabody will eventually cre- 


ate an office on its campus in Balti- 
more, Md. tocoordinate involvement 
with the SCM. 

The SCM will contribute to the 
growth of musical, cultural and artis- 
tic developments in Singapore. It will 
serve as a center for musical educa- 
tion not only for Singapore but for 
the entire Southeast Asian region. A 
governing board will be created to 
advise, operate and set policies for 
the SCM as an institution of interna- 
tional standing. The governing board 
will also maintain the involvement 
and support of stakeholders such as 
the Ministry of Education (MOE), 
the Ministry of Information, Com- 


Profs. discuss womens role in war 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

in facing their new found freedom 
without Taliban restrictions. “A few 
women have been nominated to rep- 
resent Afghanistan in the meeting at 
Bonn [to decide how to establish a 
new governmentin Afghanistan], but 
we have yet to see if this is just a 
superficial gesture.” 

») Shevasked the audience to view 
previous Taliban restrictions as un- 
representative of all Muslim coun- 
triesand to “thinkalittle further about 
the place of women in Muslim soci- 
ety.” Muslim countries like 
Bangladesh, India and Indonesia have 
all had female prime ministers. 

She was followed first by Professor 
PaulKramerofthe History department, 
who spdéke about the changing nature 
of war in relation to gender. 

“War is the health of patriarchy,” 
he said, but added that women are 
becoming ever more present in the 
military industry, noting Condoleeza 
Rice as the national security advisor 
and increased female fighters. “I 
turned on the television the other day 
and there on the news was the first 
female pilot to ever lead a bombing 
mission. She said ‘I am the Taliban’s 
worst nightmare.” 

Professor Krameralso noted three 
recent accomplishments of the 
women’s movement: the blocking of 
pipeline construction through Af- 
ghanistan that would have given the 
Taliban enormous profit, the high 
proportion of women (about 27 per- 
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cent) in the new government of East 
Timor, and the anniversary of a UN 
resolution to include women in peace 
negotiations and nation rebuilding. 
The next speaker was Professor 
Neil Hertz of the Humanities Center. 


this is their people, religion and cul- 
ture. 

Last to present was Professor 
Veena Das of the Anthropology de- 
partment. 

“Modern wars last for very long 

periods, from 10 
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WGS members discussed the effects of the war on 
terror on Afghan women and children. 


He began by quoting from a novel 
published in 1982 by Don DeLillo, 
entitled The Names which dealt with 
the way foreign nations see America. 

“In America it takes a crisis for 
people to see other people,” he read. 
In the book, DeLillo’s characters dis- 
cuss how during a foreign crisis there 
isan “instant” educating of the popu- 
lace in the US: this is the country, and 


to 30 years in 


erra Leone, Sri 
Lanka, and Alge- 
ria. In these situ- 
ations what is so- 
cially ‘normal’ 
becomesvery dif- 
ferent from what 
we might be- 
lieve,” she said. 

She went on to 
explain that in 
these situations, 
the notion of an 
unyielding mater- 
nal devotion to 
children can lapse. 

me Weber oO 
women have 
many children in 
poverty orinwar, 
and they know some of them will die, 
they disinvest affection for some of 
them. But this is not to say they don’t 
love their children, just that it is very 
hard in those situations,” she said. 

“There is a notion that you are 
either traditional and backward or 
modern and inauthentic. We must 
dispel these notions and allow space 
for traditions to adapt.” 
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munications and the Arts (MITA), the 
National Arts Council (NAC), and the 
Singapore Symphony Orchestra (SSO). 

Dr. Steven Baxter, who has served 
as the Dean of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music for the past seven 
years will be the Director-Designate 
of the SCM beginning in January 2002. 
Baxter was unavailable to comment. 

The SCM is not the first collabora- 
tion between JHU and NUS. In 1998, 
Johns Hopkins Medicine and the 
National University of Singapore cre- 
ated Johns Hopkins Singapore and 
the Johns Hopkins-NUH Interna- 
tional Medical Centre at the National 
University of Singapore. 

Assistant Editor of the Peabody 
News Kirsten Lavin said, “The 
Peabody Institute is proud and de- 
lighted to enter into this new collabo- 
ration with the National University 
of Singapore to create a world-class 
music conservatory. Thisisarareand 
exciting opportunity to enhance mu- 
sical culture in Singapore and 
throughoutthe Southeast Asia region. 
Peabody already has strong ties to the 
Far East — approximately one third 
of Peabody’s student population is 
from Asia — and we are enthusiastic 
about extending and strengthening 
those ties.” 
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JHU gives students 


free voice mail setup 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
students, families, and friends to have 
better communication, in case of an 
emergency. For example, families can 
call their students and leave a mes- 
sage in their voice mail boxes. Stu- 
dents can also re-record their outgo- 
ing message for callers to hear. In this 
way, families and students can com- 
municate with each other even if stu- 
dents are not in their rooms or if they 
are using the phone line. 

Director of Telecommunications 
Services Beth Rodier said, “For safety 
reasons, the voice mail service gives 
students the means to get informa- 
tion quickly, and provides a better 
way for parents to communicate with 
the students.” 

Until now, the University has 
used several other methods to com- 
municate with students through E- 
mail, a telephone hot line normally 
used for information regarding in- 
clement’ weather and _ the 
University’s Web site. 

Director of Housing and Confer- 
ence Services Tracey Angel said, “I 
think people were looking at their 


plans differently because of recent 
events and people are factoring dif- 
ferent information into what they are 
doing. Not everyone has Internet ac- 
cess, so I think phone systems is the 
direction that we have headed to- 
wards.” 

The Telecommunications De- 
partment, which is responsible for 
all telephone operations, had to 
build about 800 voice mail boxes, 
througha software program because 
only 259 voice mail boxes had al- 
ready been set up. Students can use 
the voice mail box to hold five mes- 
sages for up to five days. 

Angel said, “Should there be an 
emergency, the University has a way 
to contact all students. If there are 
any major problems, it would be easy 
for students to receive any critical 
information.” 

O’Shea said, “The idea that we 
learned on Sept. 11 was that commu- 
nication is the key for students and 
families in times of emergencies. The 
Telecommunications Department 
has tried to make this communica- 
tion as easy as possible.” 





Telecommunications 
repairs several phones 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 

“We left with a clean slate before 
Thanksgiving break,” Geldmacher 
said “We got a note from Security 
Monday morning notifying us that all 
these phones were having problems.” 

Security’s Nov. 19 Daily Incident 
Report also indicated that the Mattin 
Center emergency phone did not call 
Security. Telecommunications 
checked the phone on Monday and 
found no problems. 

Telecommunications gets the 
phones from Communication Equip- 
mentand Engineering Inc. (CEECO). 
The company is located in Planta- 
tion, Fla. and provides phones simi- 
lar to the University’s emergency 
phones all across the country. 

When asked if Telecommunica- 
tions was considering getting phones 








from another manufacturer, 
Geldmacher said, “We’re always 
looking for alternatives for very good 
products. CEECO provides phones 
like these [emergency phones] allover 
the country and we've purchased a 
number of their products. You have 
to deal with elements like rain andlight- 
ening strikes. We’ve taken steps to pro- 
tect them.” 

Indeed, the phones have recharge- 
able batteries that can give power for 
up to two days shoulda power failure 
occur. 

Geldmacher said that Telecom- 
munications will continue to respond 
quickly to phones that need repairs. 

“Fixing the phones is our number 
one priority right now,” said 
Geldmacher, “Becauseitaffectssomany 
people, it’s at the top of our list.” 
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Bacteria targets 
cancer in mice 


Scientists from the Johns Hopkins 
University have created bacteria that 
selectively target large advanced tu- 
mors in mice. Results of their experi- 
ments are reported in the November 
27, 2001 issue of the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

The scientists found a way to ex- 
ploit a special germ’s taste for oxy- 
gen-starved environments and direct 
them to target pockets of dead and 
dying cells within large tumors. These 
advanced tumors generally have ar- 
eas of poorblood circulation and thus 
little oxygen. The lack of oxygen ren- 
ders them relatively resistant to con- 
ventional chemotherapy and radia- 
tion but open to bacteria that can 
grow without oxygen. 

“The idea is to selectively attack 
these tumors from inside with the 
bacteria and from the outside with 
chemotherapy,” says Bert Vogelstein, 
M.D., Clayton Professor of Oncology 
and Investigator, Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute. 

The scientists systematically 
screened numerous bacterial species 
to find one that would thrive in an 
oxygen-poorenvironmentand, atthe 
same time, destroy surrounding tu- 
mor cells. They settled on one spore- 
forming bacterial species, called 
Clostridium novyi (C.novyi). C.novyi 
is normally found in soiland dustand 
contains a toxin that can cause lethal 
side effects in animals. They geneti- 
cally modified the bacteria to remove 
the toxin gene to make them harm- 
less to normal animals. Then, they 
injected spores of these bacteria and 
conventional chemotherapeutic 
agents into mice with large tumors 
composed of transplanted human 
colon cancer cells. 

The results achieved with this strat- 
egy, called COBALT for combination 
bacteriolytic therapy were dramatic. 

More than half of the tumors 
treated, including very large tumors, 
were completely destroyed within 24 
hours. The tumors decomposed and 
turned into blackened scars, while the 
surrounding healthy tissues remained 
intact. The tumor scars then gradu- 
ally disappeared over the next two 

weeks, leaving healthy tissue behind. 

Clinical trials are not planned at 
this time as it will take several years to 
determine which chemotherapy 
agents make the best combinations 
and to develop strategies to avoid the 
toxicity associated with rapid destruc- 
tion of large tumor masses. “We hope 
that this research will add a new di- 
mension to cancer treatment, but re- 

- alize that the way tumors respond to 
treatment in mice can be different 
than in humans,” says Kenneth 
Kinzler, Ph.D., professor of oncol- 


ogy. 
Copyright 1992-2001 Bio Online, Inc 
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Mental state found to 
affect heart disease 





Two recent studies offer new evi- 
dence that when it comes to fighting 
heart disease, a patient’s state ofmind 
can play an important role. 

Addressingarecent American Heart 
Association conference in Anaheim, 
Calif., researchers said a positive atti- 
tude was not only associated with bet- 
ter outcomes for heart attack patients, 
but might even stave off heart disease. 

In one study, Dr. Diane M. Becker 
of Johns Hopkins University and her 
colleagues took a look at 586 people, 
ages 30 to 59, who displayed no signs 
of heart disease but whose siblings 
had heart problems atan early age. In 
addition to physical examinations, 
the participants were given standard- 
ized personality assessments. Then 
their cases were followed over seven 
andahalfyears. In that time, 70 of the 
volunteers experienced what the re- 
searchers called a heart “event” sud- 
den death, heart attack or chest pain 
that required surgery. 

But those participants whose per- 
sonality assessments showed they had 
positive outlooks were half as likely 
to experience heart problem as those 
people found to have negative out- 
looks. 

In the second study, Dr. David E. 
Bush, also of Johns Hopkins, and his 
colleagues reported that some heart 
attack patients were so convinced that 
they would never get better that they 
refused to take steps that would have 
aided their recoveries.The study 
looked at 160 men and women who 
were evaluated for depression after 
suffering heart attacks. Four months 
later, researchers followed up to see if 
the patients had followed their doc- 
tors’ recommendations to alter their 
lifestyles to improve their-health. 

About a fifth of the patients were 
found to be depressed, the research- 
ers said. And among them, the worse 
they considered their health to be, the 
less likely they were to try do any- 
thing about it. The same group was 
found to suffer more from high blood 
pressure and diabetes. 


Copyright 2001 The New York 
Times Company 


Ethiopia to host HIV/ 
AIDS resource center 


A new resource center with accu- 
rate and up-to-date information on 
HIV/AIDS will be established by the 
Johns Hopkins University Center for 


‘Communication Programs (JHU/ 


CCP) in Ethiopia, a country that has 
one of theworld’s highest HIV preva- 
lence rates. The new center is made 
possible through a $300,000 coop- 
erative agreement between JHU/CCP 
and the Centers for Disease Control 


and Prevention (CDC), according to 
Kim Martin Chief of Media Relations 
and Advocacy with JHU/CCP. 

The CDC is responsible for HIV/ 
AIDS prevention in the United States 
and also assists other countries in 
developing, implementing and evalu- 
ating HIV/AIDS prevention, care and 
treatment programs. The CDC di- 
rects the National Prevention Informa- 
tion Network (NPIN), anational clear- 
inghouse for HIV/AIDS information. 

The Ethiopia AIDS Resource Cen- 
ter-to be centrally located in the capi- 
tal city of Addis Ababa-will provide 
journalists, healthcare workers, gov- 
ernment officials and HIV/AIDS or- 
ganizations with the latest informa- 
tion and materials on HIV/AIDS, 
other sexually transmitted diseases 
and tuberculosis. The center plans to 
include printand web-based resources, 
and support a local AIDS telephone 
hotline that provides HIV/AIDS infor- 
mation and counseling services. 

“Ethiopia has been devastated by 


the HIV/AIDS epidemic and there’s a | 


crying need for accurate and accessible 
information,” said Tadesse Wuhib, 
MD, MPH, Director for CDC-Ethio- 


pia. “Right now, there’s a severely lim- 


ited supply of quality materials and 
current knowledge available for those 
trying to stop this disease.” 

According to the CDC, Ethiopia 
has just one percent of the world’s 
population, but nine percent of the 
worldwide cases of HIV/AIDS. The 
disease has orphaned more than 
700,000 Ethiopian children and more 
than a million people have died due 
to the disease. 

In addition to housing a clearing- 
house of already available HIV/AIDS 
prevention materials, the new resource 
center will develop new high-quality 
printandaudiovisual materials specifi- 
cally for Ethiopia. The center will also 
provide training and source material 
for Ethiopian journalists to enhance 
their reporting on the epidemic. 

“Our goalis for this center to serve 
as a hub for everyone working in 
Ethiopia to fight HIV/AIDS,” said 
Tadesse. “Through this center, we 
hope to network, coordinate and col- 
laborate with each other to improve 
and expand our various activities.” 

For example, the decision on 


where to house the newresource cen- - 


ter will be made after consulting with 
government officials and other HIV/ 
AIDS organizations. 

JHU/CCP is a pioneer in the field 
of strategic, research-based commu- 
nication for behavior change and 
health promotion that has helped 
transform the theory and practice of 
public health communications. With 
representatives in more than 30coun- 
tries, JHU/CCP has been a leader in 
the development of projects based on 
systematic needs assessments and 
clear strategies for positioning and 
presenting the benefits of health in- 
terventions to appropriate audiences. 


Copyright 2001 Addis Tribune. 





Local crime report for Nov. 12 - 19 


November 12 


+ 1:00a.m.— Suspect attempted to 
steal victim’s 1994 Chevy truck by 
forcing the passenger window and 
popping the ignition, but was unsuc- 
cessful on 3100 Blk. of Keswick Rd. 

+ 1:40 a.m.— Two suspects took 
complainant’s 1995 jeep which was 
left unattended with the keys in the 
ignition on 500 Blk. of E. 33rd St. 

+ 10:10 a.m.— Suspect attempted 
entry to complainant’s home by pry- 
ing door on 2900 Blk. of Keswick Rd. 

+ 1:25 p.m.— Suspect demanded 
money fromclerkand fled with prop- 
erty on 3300 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 

* 2:30 p.m.— Suspect forced entry 
and removed complainant’s property 
on 3500 Blk. of Chestnut Ave. - 

*5:15p.m.—Goldchain worth $450 
and tool box worth $30 taken from 
auto on 600 Blk. of Parkwyrth Ave. 

+ 4:30 p.m.— Suspect took 
complainant’s 1988 Honda on 3400 
Blk. of N. Charles St. 

+ 8:30 p.m.— Suspect gained entry 
to vehicle and removed property on 

500 Blk. of Exeter Hall Ave. 


November 13 


* 12:05 a.m.— Suspect removed 
property from property without pay- 
ing on 900 Blk. of W. 36th St. 

+ 10:40 a.m.— Suspect tooka B&D 
14.4 volt drill that was left unattended 
on 2800 Blk. of Greenmount Ave. 

+ 2:00 p.m.— Suspect removed 
complainant’s wallet from her hand- 
bagon 200 Blk. of E. University Pkwy. 

* 8:00 p.m.— Suspect broke into 
_ ghe complainant’s vehicle and stole 
property on unit Blk. of E. 39th St. 

+ 8:50 p.m.— Three suspects at- 
tempted to rob victim at gun point on 
2800 Blk. of Guilford Ave. 

_ +9:51 p.m.— Suspect arrested for 
7 © ao 








cutting victim witha knife on 400 Blk. 
of Ilchester Ave. , 

* 10:00 p.m.— Suspect took 
complainant’s 1994 Dodge from 4300 
Blk. of Roland Ave. 


November 14 


+ 12:21 p.m.— Suspect removed 
complainant’s purse from her office 
on 200 Blk. of E. University Pkwy. 

- 4:00 p.m.— Suspect attempted 


to take complainant’s 1997 jeep on: 


4300 Blk. of Roland Ave. 

* 8:00 p.m.— Suspect forced entry 
to a garage and removed a Yamaha 
dirt bike on 3700 Blk. of Roland Ave. 


November 15 


+ 2:00 a.m.— Suspect forced entry 
into complainant’s business and re- 
moved property on 1000 Blk. of W. 
36th St. 

+ 8:40 a.m.— Suspect removed 
tools from auto repair shop on 2500 
Blk. of N. Howard St. 

+ 11:00 a.m.— Suspect took 


’ complainant’s 1996 Saturn on 3400 


Blk. of St. Paul St. 

+ 2:45 p.m.— Suspect armed with 
a gun robbed complainant of cur- 
rency and fled scene ina green Chevy 
Metro on 600 Blk. of E. 33rd St. 


November 16 


+ 12:30 a.m.— Suspect took 
complainant’s stereo on 300 Blk. of 
W. 29th St. 

+ 4:10 p.m.— Victim left carry bag 
with Palm Pilotand laptop on desk in 
unsecured area, which were taken by 
suspect on 3900 Blk. of Keswick Rd. 

+ 5:10 p.m.— Suspect entered 
store, took toy locomotive from dis- 
play and fled to unknown destination 


on 3600 Blk. of Falls Rd. 


* 10:15 p.m.— Male entered via 
unsecured rear door and removed 
victim’s purse.on 3000 Blk. of 
Southway. 

* 10:30 p.m.— Suspect took 
victim’s 1988 Toyota and fled to un- 
known destination on 600 Blk. of 
Parkwyrth Ave. 


November 17 


* 2:10 a.m.— Suspect arrested for 
grabbing money from victim’s hand 
on 400 Blk. of Merryman Ln. 

+ 12:00 p.m.— Suspect climbed fire 
escape. forced kitchen window and 
removed assorted personal property 
on 2500 Blk. of Maryland Ave. 

+ 6:00 p.m.— Victim placed bottle 
of Methadone on kitchen table and 
found it gone after hosting a party on 
2700 Blk. of St. Paul St. 

+7:45 p.m.— Approaching victim 
from rear, one suspect held victim 
while the other suspect pointed gun 
and demanded money on 2800 Blk. 
of N. Charles St. 

+7:45 p.m.— Two suspects pushed 
victim offbike, pointed gun atvictim’s 
head and demanded money on 2800 
Blk. of Maryland Ave. 


November 18 


+12:07a.m.— Ex-boyfriend of vic- 
tim was arrested after removing a 
jacket and shoes from victim’s dwell- 
ing on 2600 Blk. of Miles Ave. 


November 19 


* 10:30a.m.— Suspectarrested for 
shoplifting on 3100 Blk. of 
Greenmount Ave. by 

* 1:30 p.m.— Suspect entered 


victim’s 2002 Camry and fled to un- . 


known destination on 1000 Blk. of 
W. 36th St. 


StuCo deb 


BY ANIRUDDHA BETTE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTrer 


The primary proposal discussed 
at the meeting of the Student Council 
this week was an initiative put for- 
| ward by President Anuj Mittal to let 
the Hopkins Organization for Pro- 
gramming (HOP) assume the social 
responsibilities that are currently 
| handled by the Student Council. The 
proposal outlined a plan to let the 
| HOP take over all of the social pro- 
| gramming duties of the Council. Af- 
ter debating the proposal, no conclu- 
sion was reached and the discussion 


meetings of the Council. 

Mittal described the plan, under 
which the HOP would be given a 
structure such that it would be run by 
a chair and a panel of five senators 
that would head committees to com- 
plete their given tasks. Every senator 
would be on equal footing and each 
would be elected, so that a hierarchy 
will not develop. Said Mittal, “we want 
| to center things in the committees.” 
This move would allow each senator 
to decide how to operate each three- 
membercommittee’s decision-making 
process and prevents control of social 
programming from being taken from 
the HOP. In terms of funding, the so- 
cial funds for each class would be in the 
HOP’s direct control, a sum that Mittal 
estimated could reach almost $30,000. 

Mittal reasoned that greater over- 
all efficiency can be obtained by del- 
egating very specific jobs to particu- 
lar groups. 

“Before you know it, the class of- 
ficers sit down with the social chairs 
and they re saying ‘What are you do- 
ing, and we’ve got what we have 
now.” By having an autonomous 
body governing social programming, 
more people would have input into 
the process, while the HOP would be 
on an equal footing with the Student 
Council and the SAC. 

“Anything that sacrifices their 
[class officers] time prevents them 
from doing their work,” said Class of 
2002 President Stephen Goutman, the 
second major proponent of the ini- 
tiative. He supported streamlining the 
policy side of the Student Council’s 
work by eliminating the social aspect. 
Social programming was depicted as 
a distraction from policy work. 

“Tt’s boring to work on the consti- 
tution,” said Mittal. “The reason 
people do [social] programming is 
that it’s easy.” 

A number of Council members 
questioned the plan, notably Secre- 
tary Noel DeSantos and Class of 2003 
Vice President Sarah Cummings. 
Cummings pointed out that a large 
proportion of students consider Stu- 
dent Government to be a body that 
improves campus life through events 
and that by removing social respon- 
sibilities, the Student Council would 
be undermining its own authority. 
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President Anuj Mittal oe 
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President Stephen Goutman 

Vice President Shanu Kohli 
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Representative Vivek lyer 
Representative Samantha Kanner 
Representative Grey Emmons 
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President Ravi Kavasery 

Vice President Sarah Cummings 
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“The main thing I’m concerned 
aboutis that people without anytitles 
will fall through the cracks,” said 
Cummings. 

Cummings also took issue with the 
nature of the initiatives proposed 
structure for the HOP, saying that hav- 
ing a group of senators all on equal 
footing might not be wise. Mittal re- 
plied “people feel that when they’re 


elected they have more responsibility.” 

After three months of debate and 
no conclusion on a decision over the 
issue, Mittal’s proposal will be dis- 
cussed again on Dec. 5 in an attempt 
to gain the two-thirds majority that 
he needs to have to put it into effect. 
Up until now, however, not enough 
support exists in the Council for the 
initiative to pass. 
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The Fannie and John 
Hertz Foundation 


Fellowship Awards. 


Mr. Noah Smith 


who is attending Johns Hopkins University 
in the Department of Computer Science 


is one of 21 Hertz 
Foundation Fellows chosen 
from a field of 570 applicants 
to receive a five year, 
$200,000 Graduate Fello wship Award 
in the Applied Physical Sciences. 
; Hertz Foundation would like 
0 extend its congratulations t, 
Johns Hopkins University for werateeen Fellow 
to their graduate program. 


See www.her: foundation.org for more details. 
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“Almost anyone can donate, so it 
should be everyone’s duty,” fresh- 
men blood donor Mark Belinsky said. 
“There’s such a huge blood shortage, 
and there shouldn’t be, so I try to 
donate as much asI can. You can see 
that especially after Sept. 11 because 
so many people needed blood, and it 
wasn’t there.” 

Once the blood is collected and 
processed, it is stored inside tanks 
filled with ice and is ready to be trans- 
ported to a lab. 

“Since blood lasts about only 42 
days, blood must reach a lab within 
eight hours,” American Cross staff 
member Sam Thomas said. “We had 
three to four bloodmobiles every four 
hours to transport the blood [to the 
lab].” 

Once taken to the lab, the blood is 
tested and broken down to its three 
major components- plasma, platelets 
and red blood cells. To ensure the 
blood is healthy and to keep blood 
deferment levels to a minimum, 
health care professionals working at 
the blood drives asked for certain re- 
quirements at the registration desks. 

“We require that the donors are at 
least 17 years old, weigh at least 110 
pounds, have had no tattoos in the 
last year and have not taken any anti- 
biotics in the last 48 hours,” Bentley 
said. “Most importantly, they have to 
be in general good health.” 

In addition to these basic require- 
ments, the Red Cross tightened re- 
strictions on European travel, which 
decreased the amount of potential 
donors, according to Communica- 
tions Program Coordinator Caterina 
Provost-Smith. The restrictions had 
been suggested by the Food and Drug 
Administration in order to prevent 
“mad cow” disease (Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob) from entering the United 
States. According to the new require- 
ment, anyone who had spentacumu- 
lative total of three months in the 
United Kingdom or six months in 
combination of any European coun- 
try since 1980, is momentarily ineli- 
gible to donate. 

“The travel requirement is the rea- 
son why donor numbers are down 
and italso disqualifies me since I lived 
in Germany,” sophomore Alpha Phi 
Omega brother Hyung Do Kim said. 
“The only thing I can do to help is to 
give out cookies to the donors.” 
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Blood drive held in Glass Pavilion 
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Tableswere set up in the Glass Pavilion for registration for the blood drive, sponsored by Alpha Phi Omega. 


However, the travel restrictions 
may not be the only reason for the 
decrease in the number of donors. 

“The screening process is much 
faster now, but was very slow in 
September’s blood drive and caused 
some people to wait two to three hours 
in order to donate,” Provost-Smith 
said. “Also, although there were a 
many number of appointments, the 
number of walk-in donations has de- 
creased. We'll try adding new forms 
of recruitment, such as promoting 
the drive within other student groups 
to try to reach more potential donors 
since we need to make up for the 
European travel restrictions. 

The Office of Faculty, Staff and 
Retiree Programs had publicized the 
event on campus for the past two 
months by means of fliers, posters, 
letters and e-mails. In response to the 
publicity, newstudents and members 
of the community were impacted and 
came to donate. 

“IT went to MegaBYTES, and there 
was a table set up by the Red Cross,” 
freshmen donor Linda Trinh said. “I 
wanted to donate blood last time, but 
couldn’t, so I came in today [for the] 
first time. It didn’t hurt as much as I 
thought.” 

Other. students expressed differ- 
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ent reasons for donating blood. 

“I gave blood today because I can 
and in the future, I won’t be able to. 
As a gay man, there are restrictions 
on who can give blood, so while I 
have the chance, I’ll do my part,” se- 
nior donor Andrew Albin said. “Ihad 
no concept ofhow much time itwould 
take because I expected it to bein and 
out.” 

Nevertheless, the members of Al- 
pha Phi Omega, who have sponsored 
the event for the past two years, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the blood 
drive and were happy with the stu- 


dent turnout despite the restrictions. 

“Tt’s one of my favorite events be- 
cause it’s related to saving lives,” Kim 
commented. “Since I was on the Red 
Cross in Korea, this is a good way to 
continue what I was doing.” 

Junior Alpha Phi Omega Frater- 
nity member Leon Chao agreed. 

“T-ve donated blood before, and I 
know how nervous people can be, so 
I try to help them relax and be less 
stressed,” Chao said. “I enjoy the ex- 
perience immensely because instead 
of being on the receiving end, I’m on 
the giving end.” 
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| Barakat, based on how many appli- 

| cants express an interest in partici- 
pating. Applicants are still being ac- 

| cepted. 

Fundraising, which will occupy 
much of second semester, will be or- 
ganized in concert with the office of 
Annual Giving, which Barakat says 
will allow the committee to use its 
phonebanksand other resources: “AS 
eager as I am to help, my expertise 1s 
limited, or rather, their’s is much 
more significant.” 

Despite this assistance, Barakat 
hopes to “try this year to emphasize 








the role of seniors in recruiting among 
their peers.” Details of the fundraising 
process will be clarified further once 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
rebuilding of certain areas. Foster is 
looking at the scholarship as an op- 
portunity to test some of his beliefs 
on the subject in another environ- 
ment, in particular “beliefs specific to 
the African-American [community] 
versus” the experiences of black 
people in another country. 

When he is finished with his 
course workat the University ofKent, 
he will leave with a Master’s degree in 
urban regeneration. This involves 
completing three thesis papers over 





the course of his two years there. Be- 
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GRO honored as top organization 


BY KATIE GRADOWSKI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Graduate Representative Or- 
ganization (GRO) of Johns Hopkins 
was awarded the highest honor of 
Graduate/ Professional Student Orga- 
nization of the Year at the annual 
National Association of Graduate and 


| Professional Studies (NAGPS) Con- 


ferencein Tucson, Ariz.,Nov. 10. This 
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award acknowledged the efforts of 
the Hopkins GRO to address and 
solve currentissues suchas the cost of 
health insurance, the lack of social 
activities for graduate students at 
Homewoodas wellas other problems 
that face graduate students at 
Hopkins. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
NAGPS, was attended by representa- 
tives from over 25 universitiesaround 
the country. The Hopkins GRO was 
cited for their exceptional efforts in 
improving life issues for graduate stu- 
dents, including the implementation 
ofa plan to fund health care costs for 
graduate students and the creation of 
Hopkins’ first graduate student ori- 
entation program. 

“We have a great staff of gradu- 
ate students who really care about 
the graduate community at 
Hopkins,” said current GRO chair 
Mary Berk, ina recent press release. 
“They join because they want to see 
things change for the better. This 
award is a completely unexpected 
acknowledgment that we’ve actu- 
ally made a difference.” 

Over the past few years, the GRO 
has bloomed from a small student 
group into an organized forum for 
advocating issues that face graduate 
students. Former GRO chair Tony 
Stapon recalled his vision for the GRO 
when he was elected in 1999; at that 
time, the organization consisted of 
less than 10 members. 

“T wanted to bring more account- 
ability and efficiency to the organiza- 
tion,” he said. 

Through the work of members 
like Stapon and Berk, the GRO has 
nearly quadrupled in size. Today, the 
organization includes representatives 


from 20 academic departments at the 
Homewood campus. 

One of the major accomplish- 
ments ofthe GRO has been the imple- 
mentation of a plan to subsidize 
graduate student health insurance 
costs. The rising cost of health insur- 
ance has always been a major prob- 
lem for graduate students. In recent 
years, both Cornell University and 
the University of Pennsylvania have 
announced their decisions to include 
health care costs as part of the 
graduate stipend. The GRO is cur- 
rently working to implementa simi- 
lar program at Hopkins. Staponem- 
phasized the need for a fund 
dedicated solely for graduate stu- 
dents, noting the financial sacrifice 
that graduate students make in or- 
der to continue their education. 
Graduate education “is sort oflikea 
job, but the University doesn’t 
count us as employees. We don’t 
get the benefits that University em- 
ployees do,” he said. 

The health insurance endow- 
ment fund is only one of the many 
contributions that the GRO has 
made to graduate life at Hopkins. 
In the future, the organization will 
continue to address the issues of 
non-resident tuition fees and vary- 
ing departmental stipend amounts. 
Over the past few years, the efforts 
of the GRO have been successful in 
implementing major policy changes 
to improve the lives of graduate stu- 
dents at Hopkins. 

When asked why they believe the 
Hopkins GRO was chosen as the 
Graduate/Professional Student Orga- 
nization of the Year, Berk said, “I 
think they were going on the overall 
impression that we rock.” 
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gift chair named 


the gift is decided on. Ideas. so far 
includeastudent/faculty talent show, 
a suggestion made by Wendy Brody, 
wife of University President William 
Brody. 

The Senior Class Gift has not al- 
ways been without controversy. Two 
years ago, the Class of 2000 broke 
with the tradition of donating a physi- 
cal improvement to the school, in- 
stead choosing to endow a “Millen- 
nium Cruz,” a social event to be held 
every year. 

The choice sparked a petition to 
change it, and the gift was eventually 
submitted to a vote, in which the class 
chose instead to endow a “Millen- 
nium Week” of events to be held ev- 


ery year. 





Marshall Scholarship 
given to JHU senior 


fore he begins writing anything, how- 
ever, he needs to “get the course work 
under [his] belt and use that for [his] 
own research.” 

Forty Marshall Scholarships are 
awarded each year to United States 
citizens holding a degree from an ac- 
credited four-year college or univer- 
sity. A student must havea minimum 
3.7 GPA to qualify. The program was 
established in 1953 by an Act of Par- 
liament and is funded by the British 
government. They were created as an 
expression of gratitude to the Ameri- 
can people by the British for the 
Marshall Plan. Thescholarshipsareten- 
ableat any British University and cover 
two years of study in any discipline. 

Inaddition to covering tuition fees, 
the scholarships include a first-year 
arrival allowance, a monthly personal 
allowance, a yearly book grant, a grant 
to cover the cost of preparing the stu- 
dents’ theses and fare to and from the 
United States. As part of the applica- 
tion, candidates are required to 
specify which university they would 
like to study at and outline their pro- 
posed focus of study in detail. 

A third year may be granted on a 
case-by-case basis if a student can suf- 
ficiently justify the need for the addi- 
tional time to complete their theses. 
Marshall scholars are encouraged to 
pursue a Master’s degree rather than a 
Ph.D. sincea Ph.D. inBritain requiresa 
minimum of three years of research. 

Foster is also still a candidate for a 
Rhodes Scholarship. He is one of 12 
semifinalists from the Washington, 
D.C. region to be granted an inter- 
view. After the interviews next Wednes- 
day, that number will be reduced to 
three. If he is selected as a Rhodes 
scholar, he will be forced to decide be- 
tween thetwo. Fosterisnotyet thinking 
about that decision, however. 

“I feel incredibly lucky [to have 
been given a Marshall Scholarship],” 
said Foster. If he is also awarded a 
Rhodes Scholarship, “I'll think about 
it then,” he said. 

Foster spenta semester abroad last 
year at the Intercollegiate Center for 
Classical Studies in Rome, where he 
studied Latin, ancient Romanhistory/ 
archeology and art history. He has 
been involved with Students Educat- 
ing and Empowering for Diversity 
(SEED), the Black Students Union 
(BSU) and the Mentoring Assistance 
Peer Program (MAP). 

Foster is familiar with London, 
having spent 10 weeks there this sum- 
mer as an intern with Merril Lynch. 
“TIt’sa great place. [have lots of friends 
there,” he said. 


Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Congratulates and Welcomes 
_ Their New Sisters 


Lindsay Allen 
Karina Decker | 
Kelle Franklin 


Jessica Lin 
Julia Wu 
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A promising start for this 
year's Senior Class Gift 


Yet another committee chair has 
been chosen, and this time we ap- 
prove. Afterall, it’s our very own News- 
Letter colleague Charbel Barakat who 
will be chairing the Senior Class Gift 
Committee. 

While we're happy that he was cho- 
sen, were even happier about the way 
that the gift will be chosen this year. 
The four most feasible options will be 
assembled by the committee from 
suggestions made by members of the 
class, and one of those options will be 
chosen ina referendum to be held by 
the beginning of next semester. This 
bears an eerie resemblance to the pro- 
cess that took place two years ago, 
when the fabled “Millennium Cruz” 
controversy erupted, but it’s morethan 
a little refreshing to know that this 
year, the chairs won't be forced into 
doing it that way by an angry, peti- 
tion-signing student body. 

Whatwecommend mostisthe spirit 
with which this year’s committee chair 
intends to select a senior class gift. In 
stark contrast to past years, this year’s 


committee seems to be approaching 


their task as a collective effort of the 
entire senior class. If it works, this 
collective effort will be one that makes 
collective action in Washington, D.C. 
seem unorganized. By asking the se- 


nior class to take an active role in 
selecting the gift, the Senior Class Gift 
Committee is truly turning the gift 
into one that incorporates the efforts 
and ideas of those seniors who are 
interested in doing so. 

This brings us to another point. Se- 
niors, we ask that you take an active 
role by suggesting feasible gift ideas. 
While it’s true that the committee 
could just choose a couple of nice 
benches on our behalf, you are now 
being given the chance to make a dif- 
ference. In many ways, this is much 
like a presidential election. Citizens 
think their single votes don’t count, 
but if you think back to last year’s 
election then you'll realize that your 
one vote does matter. Just ask Al Gore. 
Of course, in this case it isn’t a vote; 
rather, it’s your chance to influence 
the selection of the gift by which our 
class will be remembered for decades 
to come. So let’s all take a moment to 
consider what we can do to leave our 
mark on this campus. Zack Pack’s 
legacyis Taco Bell. Let’s make the Class 


of 2002’s legacy one that is even more 


memorable. 

So, seniors, get off your lazy butts 
and contact our Senior Class Gift 
Committee members. Letthem know 
how you want to be remembered. 





Will airport security be effective? 


ll of us who flew home 
this past week - for 
Thanksgiving break saw 
the increased security 
easures that airports 
have instituted. We saw the National 
Guard walking around with large au- 
tomatic weaponry. We had our “gov- 
ernment-issued picture ID’s” exam- 
ined at check-in, before we entered 
the gate area and when we got on the 
planeitself. Some of us may even have 
been searched witha hand-held metal 
detector after going through the se- 
curity checkpoint. We also saw ran- 
dom people being drawn from the 
seating area in front of the gates to 
have their luggage opened and 
searched. Will these precautions be 
enough to prevent future security 
breaches? Doubtful. 

I saw the security personnel who 
were checking my ID. They barely 
glanced at it. In the couple seconds 
they were holding both my ticket and 
ID, I don’t think they could have pos- 
sibly confirmed that the name on the 

~ two was the same and that the face on 
the ID was the same as mine. Besides 





couldn’t I have just gotten a fake ID if 
Ireally wasn’t the person I was claiming 
to be? Would they really have noticed? 

Theyre method of singling out 
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suspicious travelers who have bought 
their tickets with cash or only bought 
a one-way ticket does not seem to be 
entirely effective either. Why can’t a 
terrorist simply pay witha credit card 
(we all get plenty ofapplications after 
all) and buy a round trip ticket. 
Perhaps my favorite example of 
an attempt at security was not offi- 
cial, but an “airplane militia” com- 
prised of frequent flyers ready to in- 
terfere with any terrorist action ona 
plane. Yes, for all you doubters, I did 
seriously read this in a newspaper. 
Let’s imagine this scenario: The 


LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Moravia Park 
article accurate, 


but misleading 
To the Editor: 


Matt O’Brien’s artjcle on the 
“Moravia Park Shelving Facility clos- 
ing (“Moravia facility closing,” Nov. 
iS 2001) accurately described the 
temporary closing of that facility, but 
the headlines and picture caption that 
accompanied the story incorrectly 


assert that the Eisenhower Library’s — 
Interlibrary Services department has 


“i ae 
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closed. 

Far from being closed, the Interli- 
brary Services and Document Deliv- 
ery department has temporarily ex- 
panded to accommodate requests for 
Moravia Park materials. These re- 
quests are being filled by obtaining 
materials from other libraries, and 
Moravia Park staff have relocated to 
the Eisenhower Library to help pro- 
cess these requests. 

Library users should continue to 
make their requests for Moravia ma- 
terials via the Moravia Park Web re- 
quest or on request forms available in 
the library. 


Sincerely, 
Nancy K. Roderer 
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terrorists get out of their seats and 
start heading for the cockpit, as one 
of the men walks down the aisle he 
knocks a drink onto a passenger’s 
lap. But this isn’t any passenger — he 
is a member of the airplane militia. 
He looks up and remembers that he 
saw that man’s face on the FBI’s most 
wanted list. “He must have used a 
fake ID to get through airport secu- 
rity,” he thinks, “I knew they would 
need the airplane militia.” With that 
thought he prepares for action. He 
nudges his fellow militia members as 
the West Tulsa 51st Airborne Divi- 
sion prepares for combat. They tackle 
the would-be-terrorists and the day 
is saved: another triumph for the air- 
plane militia. 

Now let’s be honest. That situa- 
tion, or a less dramatized version of 
that situation, could never happen. 
How would they stop these terror- 
ists? With the weapons that they’re 
notallowed to carry on board? I don’t 
think so. Andifthey don’thave weap- 
ons, how would they stop terrorists 
who do? 

When it comes down to it, airport 
security measures are more designed 
for your everyday traveler than for 
the criminals who wish to commit 
violent acts onan airplane. While the 
measures may not fully eliminate the 
possibilities for security breaches, 
they will make travelers like myself 
more willing to fly again. At the air- 
port I found myself thinking, “Ha, a 
terrorist couldn’t get through the se- 
curity point I just passed.” When I 
was found to be acceptable to the 
bored security guard who searched 
me with the hand-held metal detec- 
tor, I felt like I was one of the chosen 
elite allowed to enter the gate area. 
When the National Guard walked past 
me without looking at me suspi- 
ciously, it confirmed my knowledge 
that I belonged and that any potential 
terrorists would certainly not make it 
past these steadfast security measures. 

Alas, the airline business does need 
a boost and if these security measures 
will help provide that boost, then I’m 


all for it. 
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University rankings superficial 
fessors that care about 
how a school will rank 








Grade inflation, pass/fail courses and pro 
their students all have a large influence on 


t must bea nice feeling to have 
everyone that you met in the 
first 17 years of your life call to 
congratulate you on being ac- 
cepted to one of the nation’s 
leading schools. Surely everyone one 
of you out there, as matriculated 
undergrads at, boy oh boy, Johns 
Hopkins University!, fielded several 
dozen such warm phone calls way 
back when as high school seniors. Oh 
no, you say? You mean that, save for 
your guidance counselor, no one even 
knew about the mere existence of 
Hopkins, let alone how to properly 
pronounce it? Sucks, doesn’t it? 
Quite sadly, Hopkins’ reputation 
hasn’t improved and shows no signs 
of doing so in the near future. U.S. 
News and World Report’s annual col- 
lege and university rankings, the ulti- 
mate barometer of what the “hot” 
schools will be, is entirely overrated. 
For starters, the omnipresent 
troika of Ivy League powerhouses 
(namely, Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale) claims the top spots in college 
rankings every single year. Our very 
own Hopkins took a mad plummet 
from the number seven spot just two 


| short years ago down to its current 


number 16 spot, which it shares with 
Brown. 

Brown. The school where it is pos- 
sible to graduate by taking almost all 
pass/fail classes! Can you imagine the 


sea of elated faces, positively brim- 
ming with gratitude, if we could take 
Physics and Orgo like that? And be- 
sides, how can we trust U.S. News if 
their ratings fluctuate so drastically 
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in such a short period of time? 

Let’s face it. We face a lose-lose 
situation here at JHU. With grades 
thatare significantly deflated, not only 


i Oe Re 
You mean that, save 


for your guidance 
counselor, no one 
even knew about the 
mere existence of 
Hopkins? 





does our morale take a significant 
nosedive, butitalso hurts our chances 
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of getting into those top-notch grad 
schools. The New York Timesrecently 
wrote that the percentage of As doled 
out by Harvard professors has not 
only been on the rise in recent years, 
but is actually close to 60 percent (if 
memory serves me correctly). They 
write that professors at Ha-vahd are 
concerned that students will see 
them as hard graders if they are any 
stricter with their grading policies, 
Finally, the secret comes out as to 
what makes Harvard a gem — the 
professors actually care aboutthe stu- 
dents there! 

This lose-lose situation also shows 
up in aspects related to the admis- 
sions process. Because Hopkinsis not 
very well known, fewer people apply. 
As such, its selectivity rating drops, 
which in turn causes fewer of those 
top notch applicants to apply in the 
first place. How can we reverse this 
trend? For starters, it would help if 
Hopkins more actively recruited pre- 
frosh, which would not only result in 
an increase in applications (and 
hence, a surge in the selectivity 
rankings) but also get the word out 
on the street that hey, Johns Hopkins 
University exists! 

Who knows how long it will be 
until Hopkins once again rises to the 
pinnacle of the college rankings? But 
then again, we all know how superfi- 
cial the rankings are. 





Rhetoric or policy: Diplomatic 
faces and masked intentions 


mong the foreign policy 
questions raised by 
America’s involvement 
in the war in Afghani 
tan is whether our strat- 
egy is to play against the Arab terror- 
ist and fundamentalists’ “politics of 
denial” or to appear to play into the 
hypocrisy of their diplomacy. As our 
press and popular culture take a 
deeper look into Arab society and 


practice, what we find is not encour- 


aging. adimiieecna mi al 

Instead of finding a source of com- 
mon ground in our “moderate” Arab 
allies, the United States seems to be 
inundated with hate spewing from 
the Arab world — most often under 
the veil of friendship. Our foreign 
policy makers appear fooled time and 
again, while the hate mongers are let 
off the hook. 

In a recent New York Times re- 
port, some secrets of the 24-hour Ara- 
bic news channel, al Jazeera, were re- 
vealed. Far from the bastion of free 
press it is made out to be by U.S. 
media, this satellite television station, 
broadcast from Qatar, is just another 
clone fomenting hate across the air- 
waves directed at Americans and Is- 
raelis, Christians and Jews. 

Although it has been pointed to by 
“60 Minutes” as “the first Arab news 
organization that is independent and 
uncensored,” it is financially sup- 
ported by the rulers of Qatar and, 
similarly, subscribes to the prevailing 
anti-American sentiment of the re- 
gion. Often referring to the war in 
Afghanistan as the “war against the 
alleged terrorists,” reporters and call- 
in guests frequently resort to 
preaching hate against the United 
States and her friends, most nota- 
bly our close and unshakable ally — 
Israel. Pry 

Beneath al Jazeera’s thin veil of 
journalistic integrity is the Arab Lord 
Haw-Haw. Notwithstanding, the 
myth is pressed and al Jazeera’s tac- 
tics are praised as “reforming.” This 
raises another question. Is America’s 
good-humored oversight and inabil- 
ity to label things accurately just 
rhetoric, or is it policy? 


Earlier this week Saudi Prince Saud _ 


al-Faisal said he was “very much en- 
couraged” by Secretary of State Colin 
Powell’s speech indicating America’s 
renewed activity in Middle East peace 
negotiations. He claimed that it was 
“time that action be taken in the 
Middle East to bring the peace pro- 
cess to fruition” so that we might 
“soothe anti-American feelings in 
Arab countries.” If this is such an 


important aspect of Middle East sta- — 


bility and, therefore, in every Arab 
nation’s interest, why has the most 
influential nation in the region done 
nothing more than demand others’ 
involvement? TONG 

Indeed, while Palestinian 
spokespeople like Hanan Ashrawi 
claim Israeli “occupation of Palestin- 
ian land” is a reason for continued 
violence, they have not yet offered a 
solution of their own to the problem. 
When the Camp David talks fell 
through last year after many offers 
and plans both from the U.S, and 


Israel, there was nota single Palestin-— 


a 


ian counter-proposal. 

Although immediately following 
the talks’ disintegration, President Bill 
Clinton put the blame on Palestinian 
leader Yassar Arafat, his anger quickly 
dissipated and the United States 
promptly went back to its negotia- 
tion mode. Even as recently as the 
beginning of this week, when Ameri- 
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can envoys were en route to facilitate 
peace talks, Palestinians scoffed at 
America by greeting them witha fresh 
roadside suicide bombing directed at 
Israeli soldiers. This is juxtaposed to 
other Arab leaders like al-Faisal, call- 
ing for American help. Which state- 
ment do they intend to make? What 
do they really mean? 

This two-faced strategy continues 
to permeate Arab diplomacy, when 
their leaders say something out of 
one side of their mouth and quickly 
follow it up with an opposing action 
from the other. The real problem, 


“though, is that the U.S. continues to 


play into it. 

Ordo we? Recently, a Saudi prince 
offered New York City ten million 
dollars in the reliefeffort forthe Trade 
Center tragedy. Yet it was not even a 
year ago at a pan-Muslim conference 
that Saudi Arabia pledged $500 mil- 
lion to aid in the Intifada against Is- 
rael, our closest and only truly trust- 
worthy ally in the region. To his 
everlasting credit, Mayor Rudy 
Guiliani honored the memories of 
those murdered by promptly return- 
ing the bribe to the prince. 

Nonetheless, our official policy, as 
dictated by President George Bush, 
remains unclear. He has pledged to 
“find the other terrorists who threaten 
America and our friends and to fight 
these evil ones.” Yet, despite Pales- 


tinian terrorists who routinely 
“threaten our friend” Israel every day 
with violence, mayhem and murder, 
there is no talk of dismantling the 
Palestinian Authority that tacitly and 
openly, supports this evil. 

This begs the question: Do our 
words really represent our intentions? 
If we mean to make good on our 
promises, then let’s do it. Are our 
promises to Israel and our other 
friends just empty words? When, in 


_ response to hearing President Bush ~ 


speak, a U.S. Army soldier says he 
“can’t wait to go out and kill some 
enemy,” should the Administration 
query him further as to who the en- 
emy is? If this Administration is not 
clear about who the good guys and 
bad guys are, then we run the very 
real risk of frittering away our cred- 
ibility capital. We cannot afford to 
have our rhetoric say one thing while 


[...] the United States 
seems to be 
inundated with hate 
spewing from the 
Arab world — most 
often under the veil of 
friendship. 





our policy does another. 

Wordsare precious and they mean 
a great deal. However, the Bush Ad- 
ministration is in danger of poison- 
ing the well of words by allowing 
straightforward and sound policy to 
fall victim to the rhetoric and “poli- 
tics ofdenial” encountered in the Arab 
world. We cannot afford to dissipate 
the irreplaceable enthusiasm vital to 
win the war against all terrorism. 
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or most of the 1990s, con- 
Servatives made a habit of 
exposing instances of “po- 
litical correctness gone 
awry.” Usually, aconserva- 
tive would make an unpopular state- 
ment on an issue such as affirmative 
action or reparations for slavery, most 
likely on a college campus or in a 
college town such as Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, after which he or she would be 
berated by the community for his or 
her alleged insensitivity or racism. 
Often, newspapers got confiscated 
and offices picketed. 

Conservative commentators and 
radio talk show hosts, always happy 
to play the victim of liberal groups 
that themselves played the victim, 
gave a great deal of air time and col- 
umn space to these alleged First 
Amendment infringements. If liber- 


t 


ee SS Se 
ACTA is behaving as a 


self-appointed 
enforcer of the Bush 
administration's 
policies, which puts it 
in the absurd position 
of attacking people 
who dare to say that, 
ceteris paribus, peace is 
preferable to war [...] 





als were so sure of the superiority of 
their argument on a given issue, so 





Stop the war against America 


hile victory maybe 
in sightin Afghani- 
stan, the war at 
home continues. 
Before, the radical 
leftists came out against the war while 
most Americans were still mourning 
over the losses of Sept. 11. Now that 
the war in Afghanistan is progress- 
ing, their rhetoric is heightened to 
criticize no one but America. 
Professor Robert Jensen of Uni- 
versity of Texas is a perfect example. 
Hehas written that the terrorists’ acts 
were “no more despicable than the 
massive acts of terrorism ... that the 
U.S. government has committed ...” 
Similarly, Dr. Richard Falk at 
Princeton has said that the terrorist 
attacks occurred because “the mass 
of humanity ... finds itself under the 
heels of U.S. economic, military, cul- 
tural and diplomatic power.” Worse 
yet, Dr. George Wright of Chico State 
Universityalleges that President Bush 
wants to “kill innocent people,” “colo- 
nize” the entire Arab world and se- 
cure “oil for the Bush family .” 

Listening to them, one must won- 
der why they are so popular among 
some people. But the answer is actu- 
ally simple. Just as it was easy to talk 
about “Fighting the Establishment 
in the 1960s, it is easy today to talk 
about protesting “the power of oil 
companies” and U.S. “imperialism. 
In fact, it has always been harder to 
advocate just war than unjust peace, 
unity than disunity, honor over 
comfort and character over irre- 
sponsibility. 

Their so called “fight against ha- 
tred,” is, in fact, nothing more than 
hatred against this country, most no- 
tably American history. To them, the 
U.S. intervention in Latin America is 
equivalentto Attila the Hun’spillages. 
Surprisingly though, even their po- 
litical forefathers respected Ameri- 


- can history. When Earl Browder, a ~ 


prominent American communist, 

talked of the need for communism, 

he cited Washington and Lincoln. 

After all, the man even helped to run 
“Party School of Jefferson.” 

i Ce paasio that, themodernleft- 

ists are worse. Although they might 


no longer have the guts to say that 


communism works, the radicals hate 
almost all of American history in- 
cluding what most people would re- 
gard to be the best traditions. Instead, 
the left-wing exaggerates American 
mistakes in the past. They sing their 
praise to the socalled, “new thinkers 

such as Noam Chomsky. Yes, the 
same man who visited N. Vietnam 


ie 
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the conservatives said, why were they 
always trying to keep people who 
opposed their views from expressing 
themselves? 

Of course, this sort of thing almost 
always took place in environments 
where the those agreeing with the at- 
tacked conservative were a very small 
minority. Nowadays, conservatives 
find themselves articulating the posi- 
tion of the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans on military issues. Having been 
punished for their views for so long, 
do you think they would have learned 
from their campus persecution and 
encouraged the free and open debate 
ofideas that they were deniedon many 
race issues for so long? 

Of course not. 

One must expect hypocrisy from 
the same people who claim that the 
war justifies a suspension of the Fifth 
and Sixth Amendments but not 
Bayer’s patent on the anti-anthrax 
drug Cipro. 

Now that a hawkish policy is sup- 
ported bya large majority ofthe popu- 


through a communist invitation and 
said, “I believe that in the U.S. there 
will be some day a social revolution 
that will be of great significance to us 
and to all of mankind, and ifthis hope 
is to be proven correct, it will be in 
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large part because the people of Viet- 
nam have shown us the way.” 

Sure, extreme leftists write posters 
that ask for “tolerance” and “free- 
dom of speech,” but if their talk is 
cheap, their actions are even cheaper. 
In fact, they never fail to pass judg- 
ment on others. Paranoid, they put 
every American under a microscope 
to find any traces of racism, sexism, 
homophobia, etc. They talk of free- 
dom of speech, while the only speech 
they tolerate is their own. Needless to 
say, expect no mercy if they perceive 
you to disagree. If anyone wants to 
mention some of the good that the 
U.S. did during the Cold War suchas 
West Germany, Japan and South 
Korea, then they are immediately 
brandedas “imperialists.” In the end, 
the so called “progressives” and “re- 
visionists” are guilty of intolerance 
just like Pat Robertson. 

Furthermore, they musthaveslept 
through AP U.S. History if they are 
claiming that this war against terror- 
ism is particularly undermining civil 
liberties. During the Civil War, Presi- 
dent Lincoln suspended habeas cor- 
pus and Roosevelt in WWII decided 


Their [Leftists] so 
called “fight against 
hatred," is, in fact, 
nothing more than 
hatred against this 
country [...] 





to use military tribunals to sentence 
spies. But did the U.S. return to its 
normal practice of civil liberties after 
the war? Always. While the U.S. might 
narrow civil liberties during war time, 
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Seeing the enemy where they’re not 


A group founded by Lynne Cheney hunts for traitors and finds them at the ivory tower 


lation, conservatives have become just 
as vigorous in attacking liberals who 
depart even slightly from the Bush 
administration line. 

Perhaps the most egregious ex- 
ample of this is a report from the 
American Council of Trustees and 
Alumni (ACTA), an organization 
whose founders include failed ro- 
mance novelist and second lady 
Lynne V. Cheney. The report is en- 
titled “Defending Civilization: How 
Our Universities Are Failing America 
and What Can Be Done About It.” 

In the opening paragraph of the 
report, a dire picture is painted. 
America is united behind a military 
response, but, “Not so inacademe... 
professors across the country spon- 
sored teach-ins that typically ranged 
from moral equivocation to explicit 
condemnations of America.” 

So, what were these anti-Ameri- 
can professors saying? The ACTA re- 
port gives 100 examples. 

“As we think about [punishing 
those responsible], it’s very impor- 
tant for Americans to think about our 
own history, what we did in World 
WarlII to Japanese citizens.” Are these 
the words of a traitor or those of a 
concerned citizen who would rather 
we respond to the terrorist threat ina 
way consistent with our values? 

Howabout these words, obviously 
from a traitor: “[We should] build 
bridges and relationships, not simply 
bombs and walls.” 

A professor of religious studies 
at Pomona College said, “We have 
to learn to use courage for peace 
instead of war.” Is attacking this 
statement really the defending civili- 
zation? Besides, the report gives no 
hint as to the context in which this 
was said. 

According to Cheney andher part- 
ners-in-arms at ACTA, Ghandi is a 
threat to America and civilization. 
Quote 33 is from a sign at a protest 


it has never failed to respect them 
after the war. Consequently, before 
anyone balks at the thought of mili- 
tary tribunals, he or she needs to real- 
ize that: 1. the courts will be hearing 
war crimes and not civil crimes; 2. 
this is not unprecedented. 

The only possible and unlikely case 
that the U.S. will not return to normal 
levels of civil liberties for an extended 
period of time is if the war on terror- 
ism becomes indefinite. In other 
words, al-Qaeda has to be invincible 
for life to continue in a war state. But 
to believe that one must be either in- 
sane or Osama bin Laden himself. 
Only bin Laden would believe that 


The only possible and 
unlikely case that the 
U.S. will not return to 
normal levels of civil 
liberties for an 
extended period of 
time is if the war on 
terrorism becomes 
indefinite. 


his network is invincible even as he is 
being abandoned by the Taliban and 
hunted by the American special 
forces. 

The extreme Leftists have no 
shame. But how could they? They are 
often too deeply isolated in their own 
world to know it. Many of them are 
products of political immaturity and 
absence of common senseas they pro- 
test the conspiracies or “the oil com- 
panies.” For whatever reason, they 
lack any sense of what made this coun- 
try great - love for America. Hence, 
the question that governs the debate 
of the war against terrorism should 
not be whether civil liberties will be 
undermined or whether America is 
an empire. Instead, the most impera- 
tive question that needs té be asked 


and asked again is this: Do the extreme . 


Leftists hate this war or America? 
Sources include: The Wall Street 
Journal, The Washington Post, The 
Washington Times, Front Page 
Magazine, The Heterodoxy, The 
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rally that said “An eye foran eye leaves 
the world blind.” Perhaps Ghandiwas 
right when he said that western civili- 
zation was “a good idea.” 
Ofcourse, some of the quotes were 
derived from the long-standing aca- 
demic tradition of occasionally trot- 
ting out the same tired, discredited 


Now that a hawkish 
policy is supported by 
a large majority of the 
population, 
conservatives have 
become just as 
vigorous in attacking 
liberals who depart 
even slightly from the 
Bush administration 
line. 





Marxist drivel about oppressive capi- 
talist overlords that students haven’t 
given serious credence to for decades. 
This can be excused — atleast they re 
consistent, even if they’re ignored. 
Still, most of the quotes in the 
ACTA report are innocuous. They 
only represent a “threat” to conser- 
vatives because they encourage think- 
ing independently from the White 
House line, ifonly marginally. ACTA 
is behaving as a self-appointed en- 
forcer of the Bush administration’s 
policies, which puts it in the absurd 
position. ofattacking people who dare 
to say that, ceteris paribus, peace is 
preferable to war, that America 
should obey the human rights it at- 
tacks other countries for violating and 


_that giving arms to radical groups to 


fight the communists might have had 
unforeseen, negative consequences. 

Cheney, ACTA and the Bush ad- 
ministration should be glad that the 
current military action in Afghani- 
stan is so widely approved of and 
ought not worry about professors dis- 
cussing moral ambiguities that 
America’s most powerful C student 
does not. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Overcoming the 
urge to killa cabbie 


tillast night, I was fully 
prepared towritea scin- 
tillating opinion piece 
about the most addict- 
ing and entertaining 
show on television. I was going to 
explain in great 
detail how un- 
cannily reward- 
ing and amus- 
ing it is to see 
couples cheat 
on each other 
and breakup on 
national televi- 
sion in an article entitled “Tempta- 
tion Island rocks my socks.” But 
something happened last night that 
really dampened the joy I was feeling 
in anticipation of sharing my love of 
Ti2 with all of you. 

Last night, some jackass BWI Air- 
port cabbie tried to seriously rip me 
off. Three young Hopkins ladies and 
I rode from the airport to Wolman 
and the dude tried to double charge 
us. Actually, he was going to charge 
me $21 dollars of a $27 dollar fare 
because I was getting the “discount” 
while the girls would split another 
charge of $21 dollars. So basically, the 
stupid tool was charging $42 for $27 
worth of work and effectively triple 
charging me with his generous dis- 
count. 

Luckily my ride mates also saw 
that I was getting screwed and that 
the cabbie was a total jerk off and so, 
instead of paying the $21 I suppos- 
edly owed the guy (who, by the way, 
could have used the money to buy 
some soap), the girls and I argued 
with the fat jerk in front of Wolman 
for 20 minutes, swearing our heads 
off — the girls and I cursing in En- 
glish and the cabbie yelling in Craplani 
or something. 

Not to mention that before all of 
this, it took 40 minutes to get a cab 
and an hour and a half to get my bags 
before that! Howisa guy supposed to 
entertain you with his thoughts on 
the classiest and most intellectual 
show on television after going 
through such an ordeal? 

As Mark Wahlberg (no relation to 
the Funky Bunch of that Iam aware), 
the host of Ti2, says, I had to make a 
choice. Ti2 (and the incident last 
night) have taught me a few things. 
Sometimes, in the heat of the mo- 
ment, whether you're getting drunk 
with 20 single girls or arguing over a 
fare with a smelly cabbie, you say or 
do things out of character. Maybe 
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you kiss somebody who’s not your 
girlfriend, maybe you kiss two girls, 
maybe you doa lot more than kiss or 
maybe you tell some S.O.B. mo-fo 
cabbie to “[expletive] off.” 

The point is, I’m sure that when 
Edmundo isn’t 
surrounded by 20 
single girls and to- 
tally liquored up, 
there’s no way he 
ever would have 
gotten on thatugly 
chick. And like- 
wise, if that bas- 
tard wasn’t trying to literally steal my 
money by not giving me change, I 
probably wouldn’t have lost my voice 
yelling at the stupid schmuck. 

When you really look at it, we all 
live in a Temptation Island of sorts. 
True, although the show really takes 
place on a Costa Rican peninsula, 
there is much to be learned from 
FOX’sepic series about love and rela- 
tionships. Passions and tempers will 
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of the moment, 
whether you're 
getting drunk with 20 
single girls or arguing 
over a fare with a 
smelly cabbie, you say 
or do things out of 
character. 





flare when we are put in awkward and 
unfamiliar situations. I still think 
Edmundo is the man despite his mis- 
takes. 1 mean, the cute blond likes 
him, the hot chick with the big, umm, 
lips like him and his girlfriend is hot. 

Let’s just hope that the next time 
that Edmundo decides to cheat on his 
girlfriend, he does it right and gets on 
the two cute chicks. I mean, ifyou ‘re 
gonna cheat, do it right. 

On the same note, I’m sure that 
next time some damn cabbie tries to 
jerk me around, I’ll knock him right 
on his fat ass. Why? Because that’s 
what Edmundo would do. 





SLAC gives JHU a mid-year review 


ll is not well in Silicon 
Valley these days. As the 
economic recession be- 
gins to spread beyond 
the dotcom-ers, we must 
recognize that this downturn will af- 
fect all of us. This slowdown is al- 
ready impacting us as students, but it 
is also sure to hurt those around us, 
including the lower-wage employees 
alongside whom we live and work. 
Itis under these circumstances that 
it made sense for us, as members of 
the Student Labor Action Committee 
(SLAC), to give a short report on the 
status of wages and working condi- 
tions atthe Johns Hopkins Institutions. 
Ever since SLAC’s formation in 
1996, we have pushed Hopkins to fol- 
low the same policy as the City of 
Baltimore: pay employees a Living 
Wage. The Living Wage is not simply 
a number, but a measure of how we, 
as a society, value work, compensa- 
tion and the rights of all workers to 
live with respect, dignity and free- 
dom from poverty. The Living Wage 
is an hourly wage determined by the 
federal poverty line for a family of 
four. Currently, that wage in Balti- 
more City is $8.20 an hour and rises 
every year based upon inflation and 
changes in the cost of living. ; 
On March 16, 2000, SLAC ended 
its 17-day sit-in of Garland Hall and 
reached. an agreement with the 
Hopkins administration to increase 
and accelerate wages for all Hopkins 
employees and sub-contracted work- 
ers. The agreement guaranteed that 
almost all Hopkins employees (both 
direct and indirect) would make no 
less than $7.75 an hour by July 1, 
2001, a major victory for workers in 
the city at the time. Although we rec- 
ognized that we had to reach a com- 
promise, $7.75 is not a Living Wage 
and it loses value over time. There- 
fore, we are still striving for our over- 
all goal of a Living Wage. After doing 
our own research and investigation, 
we are pleased to report that Hopkins 


. 


has honored its agreement in most 
areas, and mostemployeesare paid at 
least $7.75. 

Weare also deeply saddened and 
discouraged that parking attendants 
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at the Medical Institution are still paid 
just $7.00 an hour and will not receive 
a raise until next July. This wage 
amounts to just $14,000 a year before 
taxes for a full-time employee. One 
Hopkins parking attendant told us 
she has to work two full-time jobs just 
to get by and take care ofher one-year 
old baby. In her spare time, she is 
enrolled in evening classes to obtaina 
nursing degree, but has had to miss 
classes and exams because of her 


By indirectly 
employing janitors at 
this incredibly low 
wage, Hopkins may be 
violating the sit-in 
agreement [...] 


multiple employers’ work schedules. 
Allof this leaves her with little time to 
raise and care for her young child. 
She is working hard to build a stable 
future for her family and yet is still 
facing the challenges of poverty. 
Even more disconcerting is our 
recent realization that janitors work- 
ing at the Candler Building down- 
town are paid $5.15 an hour. Two 


floors of the Candler Building are 
home to departments of the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health. 
By indirectly employing janitors at 
this incredibly low wage, Hopkins 
may be violating the sit-in agreement 
and is certainly contributing to the 
cycle of poverty in this city. Many of 
you agree with our sentiments as al- 
most one thousand students have al- 
ready signed our petition asking the 
administration to intervene and de- 
mand that the Candler Building pay 
its employees at least $7.75 an hour. 

A year and a half after the historic 
Living Wage sit-in, we find that the 
status of workers at Hopkins mimics 
the national trend of the last decade. 
Similar to most lower and middle- 
income employees in this country, 
low-wage workers at Hopkins are 
slightly better off. However, like most 
large institutions, Hopkins has grown 
in leaps and bounds. Hopkins oper- 
ating revenue for 2000 was 
$1,881,199,000 (http://www.jhu.edu/ 
news_info/finance00/index.html). 

This Tuesday, Dec. 4, SLAC will 
meet with the Hopkins administra- 
tion to offer our extended report of 
working conditions and receive 
Hopkins’ own review of wages. We 
are pleased that the administration 
continues to meet with us, but we re- 
main steadfast in our demand for a 
Living Wage. 

In this season of giving, let us not 
just “give” to the struggling 
Amazon.com’s of the world, but also 
devise ways in which we, as an Insti- 
tution, can give back to the commu- 
nity wherein we reside. After all, this 
statement mirrors the same language 
spelled outin the original Mission State- 
ment of the Johns Hopkins University, 

Maaha Jafry and Steven Porter con- 
tributed to this editorial. Jafry is a 
freshman and both Leslie and Porter 
are seniors. All three are members of 
the SLAC. For more information about 
SLAC, visit: http:// 
slac.members.easyspace.com, 
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Kimmel donates millions 
to Hopkins cancer center 


BY MELISSA HUANG 
Hopkins News-Letrtt 

M cued lopkins University’s can- 
one of the world’s best 
cancer ce nters, received $150 million 
from a generous billionaire. Sidney 
Kimmel, the 73yr. philanthropist, 
turned Jones Apparel Group Inc. toa 
fashion empire that produces brands 
such as Polo Jeans, Ralph Lauren and 
Nine West. Jones Apparel is project- 
ing sales of about $4 billion for this 
year. 

The twenty-eight-year-old cancer 
center treats about six thousand new 
patients peryear, anditisalready oneof 
thenation’slargest cancer centers. Doc- 
tors at the center work on research of 
vaccines, gene therapy and molecular 


-epnter 


“ genetics of cancer. Innovative surgery 
* and treatments such as bone marrow 


transplantation are all offered at the 


center. 


At a recent news conference, 
Ronald R. Peterson, President of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and Health 
System, said that part of the money 


will be used to build comfortable 
* housing for the families of cancer pa- 
™ tients. The location of the lodgings 


has not been declared. 

“There are homes in East Balti- 
more, but too few to meet the de- 
mand, said Dr. Martin Abeloff, direc- 


’- tor of the cancer center. 


Abeloffalso said that the fund will 
provide the center the ability to ex- 
pand its staff of 400 physicians and 
scientists by recruiting new talented 


’’ young scientists. Plus, the center can 
* make the decisions on which areas of 


research merit additional grant. 
Kimmel, the son ofa Philadelphia 
cabbie, owns a hotel, a movie pro- 


“ duction film, part of the Miami Heat 
basketball team and restaurants. 
*’ When his best friend’s twenty-five- 


5 
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“year-old daughter died of cancer in 


the early 1990s, Kimmel launched his 
career as a philanthropist. 

“Here's a man who has everything 
he wants in life, but knows he can’t 
spend it. He wants to have an im- 
pact,” said Dr. Gary Cohen, director 
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Kimmel donates $150 million to 

help further cancer research at 
JHU. 


of the cancer center at Greater Balti- 
more Medical Center who treated 
Annie Butera, the daughter of 
Kimmel’s best friend. 

Immediately after Annie’s death, 
Kimmel gave $5 million to a San Di- 
ego researcher who was involved in 
Annie’s case. For the past eight years, 
Kimmel’s nonprofit organization has 
handed out millions and financially 
supported three other cancer centers 
named after him in Philadelphia, San 
Diego and New York. In addition, 
Kimmelalso sponsoreda performing 
arts center in Philadelphia and an 
exhibit gallery at the Holocaust Me- 
morial Museum in Washington. 

Although Kimmel has never been 
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Study: light cigarettes 
unhealthy as regular 


People who switch from regular 
cigarettes to brands marketed as “low 
= tar” or “light” tend to smoke more 
= and inhale more deeply to get the 
= same nicotine, eliminating any health 
benefit, the National Cancer Institute 

said Tuesday. 

Dr. David Burns, the study’s lead 
author, said the report supersedes a 
1981 recommendation by the U.S. 

_ surgeon general that smokers switch 
to light cigarettes if they can’t quit. 

“That was our recommendation 


=. at that time. It turns out to have been 


= 


=~ 


_a bad mistake,” said Burns, who 

‘helped edit the surgeon general’s re- 
port. 

Burns andhis colleagues spent the 


= tar cigarettes. They found that some 


g- people who switched to low-tar 
a ~ brands smoked more to get the same 


~ amount of addictive nicotine, since 
~ the ratio between tar and nicotine 
= _ generally remains thesame inall ciga- 


= rettes. 

= Tar is a carcinogen that is pro- 

==> duced when tobacco is burned. It 

<> helps deliver nicotine to smokers. 
- S Low-tar cigarettes are supposed to 

= have less than 15 milligrams of tar. 


~~ 
faded 


The study found that people who 


= switched to light brands typically 
= » thought they were reducing their risk 


= 
4 
: 
4 
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of developing smoking-related dis- 
= easeandthattobaccocompaniescon- 
tributed to those assumptions 
through advertising and marketing 
campaigns. 

“The results of the revieware clear. 
There is no convincing evidence the 
changes in cigarette design over the 
last 50 years have reduced the disease 
burden produced by cigarettes,” 
Burns said. 

The study also found cigarettes 
that yielded low tar and nicotine lev- 
els when tested on Federal Trade 


- Commission machines had higher 


levels when smoked by people, partly 

because people take larger puffs and 

smoke more of the cigarette. In addi- 

tion, smokers can inadvertently cover 

ventilation holes in the filter designed 
to lower tar levels. 

“when they do that, they get a full 


aed aie a a iy 
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Sharon Boyse, the director of re- 
search for Brown & Williamson To- 
bacco Corp., the nation’s third-larg- 
est tobacco company, did not dispute 
those findings. But she said it’s im- 
portant to note that, if smokers are 
aware of how they smoke, light ciga- 
rettes can deliver less tar than regular 
ones. 

The World Health Organization 
is sponsoring talks on an interna- 
tional convention meant to reduce 
smoking and tobacco-related disease, 
whichkills 4 million people each year 
worldwide. One of the provisions is 
for a ban on terms such as mild and 
low-tar. 

John Kirkwood, chief executive 
officer of the American Lung Asso- 
ciation, said health groups sent let- 
ters Tuesday to members of Con- 
gress and the Bush administration 
calling for Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration regulation of tobacco. They 
also sent letters to tobacco compa- 
nies urging them to voluntarily stop 
using low-tar labels on their ciga- 
rettes. 

Boyse said Brown & Williamson 
opposes such a ban. A spokesman 
for Philip Morris Inc., the nation’s 
largest tobacco company, said the 
company would support greater 
regulation of the terms “low tar” and 
“light.” 

The effort to produce and market 
low-tar cigarettes gained momentum 
in the 1960s, after public health ad- 
vocates said cigarettes with less tar 
would produce less cancer. But stud- 
ies by the American Cancer Society 
in the 1960s and 1980s found lung 
cancer death rates among male and 
female smokers rose evenas tar levels 
in cigarettes dropped by 60 percent. 

The NCI report says public health 
officials who backed the production 
of light cigarettes failed to take into 
account the highly addictive nature 
of nicotine and the difference in ac- 
tual tar and nicotine levels taken in 
by people and testing machines. 

Attending a news conference to 
announce the report were former U.S. 
Surgeon General C. Everett Koopand 
gun-control activist Sarah Brady, 
who is battling lung cancer. Through 
tears and coughs, Brady said she was 
among those who switched to light 
cigarettes thinking they would be 
better for her. 

“Never allow yourself to get into 


the predicament that I’m in,” said - 
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diagnosed for cancer and has no pri- 
vate connection to Baltimore, he was 
impressed by the Hopkins cancer cen- 
ter where he visited two years ago. 
Kimmel attended meetings in the 
medical school dean’s board room, 
where he heard many cancer research- 
ers explain about their pioneering 
experiments and the fact that research 
could move faster and further with 
more fund. Kimmel showed great in- 
terest in the topics discussed and 
asked keen questions. Two years later, 
Kimmel decided that his largest gift 
should to given to Hopkins after dis- 
cussing it with his own panel of scien- 
tific advisors. 

University officials pointed out 
that Kimmel was impressed by 
Hopkins’ effort along with the state 
to utilize the money from the settle- 
ment of Maryland’s lawsuit against 
the tobacco industry to fight cancer. 

Dr. Edward D. Miller, the dean of 
the Hopkins medical school, said“We 
seek nothing less than the eradica- 
tion of cancer in our lifetime, and this 
gift brings us closer to that goal.” 

“He wants to give away all his 
money to help find a cure for cancer. 
That’s going to be his lasting contri- 
bution to the world. Sidney Kimmel, 
you are a tremendously good man,” 
said Dr. Curt I. Civin, a Hopkins on- 


He wants to give away 
all his money to help 
find a cure for cancer. 
That's going to be his 
lasting contribution to 
the world. Sidney 
Kimmel, you are a 
tremendously good 


man. 
— DR. CURT CIVIN 





cology professor. 

The New York clothing industry 
billionaire saidina written statement, 
“T am blessed. To be able to support 
one of the leading institutions in the 
world and build its momentum gives 
so much meaning to what we have all 
done thus far to defeat cancer.” 
Kimmel brings passion, energy and’ 
sense into his philanthropic career. 
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The Mars Reconnaisance Orbiter will map the surface of Mars using components designed at Hopkins APL. 


APL designs components 
for satellite aimed at Mars 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


With an expected launch date of 
August 2005, the Mars Reconnais- 
sance Orbiter will be the latest mis- 
sion in NASA’s exploration of Mars. 

The Mars Reconnaissance Orbiter 
(MRO) will examine the surface of 
Mars in greater depth than any previ- 
ous missions have, paying special at- 
tention to the regions where images 
from the Mars Global Surveyor de- 
tected hints of water. The MRO will 
essentially blur the lines between sur- 
face observations and orbital mea- 
surements. 

The Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Physics Laboratory (APL) is 
poised to play a critical role in the 
mission. The APL has been given 
the two year, $17.6 million task of 
constructing a Compact Reconnais- 
sance Imaging Spectrometer for 
Mars, or CRISM. CRISM will beable 
to search for mineral residues left 
by the presence of water on the 
Martian surface. 

CRISM’s scanning mechanisms 
allow its visible and infrared spec- 
trometers to pick up the spectrum 
of reflected sunlight in order to 
determine the mineral content of 
materials on the surface of the 
planet. 

As the MRO passes over an area of 
Mars, CRISM will beable to trackand 


angles at a scale as small as 25 meters 
(82 feet). 

According to Dr. Scott Murchie of 
the Applied Physics Laboratory and 
CRISM’s principal investigator: “By 
looking at the different spectra of re- 
flected sunlight, the instrument will 
pick up the ‘fingerprints’ of different 
minerals... Finding certain minerals 
on the surface tells you that water has 
been there. The exact combination of 
minerals tells you about the climatic 
conditions at the surface when the 
water flowed as liquid.” 

While not scanning at high-reso- 

lution, CRISM will scour the planet at 
areduced set of wavelengths in search 
onnewsites of interest for future mis- 
sions. — \ 
This tool, coupled with the MRO 
high-resolution imager, which can 
return images of Mars at resolutions 
high enough to locate beach-ball size 
rocks, will identify perfect locations 
for future landers to touch down. 

Despite CRISM being the first APL- 
developed tool for a Mars mission, the 
Johns Hopkins Laboratory has built 
fifty-nine spacecrafts and one hundred 
thirty-sixinstruments which have been 
utilized in a number of Earth-orbiting 
as well as deep space missions. 

In fact, APL is managing NASA’s 
Comet Nucleus Tour (CONTOUR) 
mission set to launch in July 2002. 
CONTOUR will study at least two 
comets in great depth using a high- 


percurrently being constructed at the 
APE: 

“The requirements for making 
these kinds of observations on Mars 
are similar to those for mapping the 
nucleus ofacomet,” said Dennis Fort, 





By looking at the 
different spectra of 
reflected sunlight, the 
instrument will pick up 
the ‘fingerprints’ of 
different minerals...” 
which tells you that 


water has been there. 
— DR. SCOTT MURCHIE 





CRISM systems engineer. 

Accordingly the design of CON- 
TOUR will be extremely useful in the 
CRISM project. 

“The approach used on CON- 
TOUR for tracking a comet and ac- 
quiring high resolution spectra adapts 
nicely to prospecting for small min- 
eral deposits on the surface of Mars 
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Upcominc LEcTurRES AT HOMEWOOD AND JHMI 
Thursday, November 29 Thursday, December 6 


“Medicine and Science Confront Aging: The Case of 


Hormone Replacement Therapy” 
Prof Elizabeth Watkins 
Carnegie Mellon University 


Welch Medical Library Seminar Room 303, 2:00 p.m. 


Thursday, November 29 


“Molecular Pathways Regulating Skeletal Muscle Function” 


Dr. Leslie Leinwand 


Dept of Molecular, Cellular and Developmental Biology, 


University of Colorado 
517 PCTB, 3:15 p.m. 


Monday, December 3 


“A Theorist’s View of the General Circulation of the Ocean” 


Dr Geoff Vallis 
GFDL Princeton University 
305 Olin Hall, 4:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 4 


“Modeling Cancer in the Mouse: New insights into Oncogenic 


Ras Function” 

David Tuvenson, MD., Ph.D. 
MIT Cancer Center, 

Dana Barber Cancer Institute 


Bodian Conference Center, 12:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, December 5 


“Got Milk? The Calcium Signaling Network in Eukaryotic Cells” 


Dr. Kyle Cunningham 
Johns Hopkins University 


Mudd Hall Auditorium, 5:00 p.m. 


Thursday, December 6 


“Force-Mediated Focal Contact Movement in Endothelium” 


Professor George Truskey 


Dept of Biomedical Bialpietha, Duke University 
Maryland Hall Room 110, 11:00 a.m. 


Thursday, December 6 


“How Yeast Mitochondria Make Proteins and Put Them 


Where They Belong” 
Thomas D Fox, PhD 


Dept of Molecular Biology and Genetics Cornell Univ 
Bodian Conference Center, 12:00 pune 


“Industrializing Academic Science: The Growth of Physics 
Research at Westinghouse Electric and the University of 


Pittsburgh, 1925-1941” 
Thomas Lassman 

Chemical Heritage Foundation 
Gilman 329, 3:00 p.m. 


Thursday, December 6 


“The Organization of the Lexicon: Insight from Anomias” 


Michele Miozzo 

Assistant Professor, 
Phychology Department 
134A Krieger Hall, 3:30 p.m. 


Friday, December 7 

“Ocean Acoustic Observatory” 
Norman Owsley, ONR 
Maryland Hall 218, 2:00 p.m. 


Thursday, December 13 


“Large-Scale Chromatin Structure and Dynamics” 


Andrew Belmont, M.D., Ph.D. 


Dept of Cell and Structural Biology 


Univeristy of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
Bodian Conference Center, 12:00 p.m. 


Thursday, December 13 


“Localization of Membrane Signaling Molecules by Membrane 
Skeleton Meshes and Rafts—Studies by Single Molecule Technologies” 


Akihiro Kusumi, D. Sc. 
Nagoya University Nagoya, Japan 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Friday, December 14 


“Role for Research in On-Going Navy Programs” 


Donald Duncan 
APL 
' Maryland Hall 218, 2:00 p.m. 


Thursday, December 20 
“Apoptosis and Autoimmunity” 
Antony Rosen, M.D. 


Weel 
ee he ee | 


Dept of Medicine Division of Molecular and Clinical 


Rheumatolo, 


Johns Hopkins Univ 
Bodian Conference Center, 12:00 p.m. 
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Brady, who has been unable to quit 
smoking. “The switch to low-tarlured 
me into a feeling of false security.” 


AIDS virus sweeping 
across eastern Europe 


The AIDS epidemic is sweeping 
across Eastern Europe, with HIV in- 
fection rates rising faster within the 
former Soviet Union than anywhere 
else in the world, according to the 
latest U.N. reporton AIDS, published 
Wednesday. 

The combination of economic in- 
security, high unemployment and 
deteriorating health services in the 
region arebehind thesteep rise, which 
shows no signs of abating, said U.N. 
officials, in Moscow to launch the re- 
port. 

Worldwide, “HIV/AIDS is un- 
equivocally the most devastating dis- 
ease we have ever faced, and it will get 
worse beforeit gets better,” Peter Piot, 
executive director of the Joint U.N. 
Program on HIV/AIDS wrote in the 
report, which is updated annually 
ahead of World AIDS Day, heldevery 
Dec 1. 

In Russia, more than 75,000 new 
cases of HIV infection were reported 
by early November, compared to 
56,000 new cases last year. 

“That works out to about 10,000 
new cases every month,” said 
Gennady Onishchenko, Russia’s first 
deputy health minister. “This is our 
reality... . It is a very serious prob- 


Ukraine has the highest HIV 
prevalence rate in the region, with an 
estimated 1 percent ofadults infected. 
In the small Baltic nation of Estonia, 
1,112newcases of HIV infection were 
recorded in the first nine months of 
this year, compared to only 12 inallof 
1999, officials said. 

The U.N. report said that in East- 
ern Europe, asin the rest ofthe world, 
AIDS affects a disproportionate num- 
ber of young people. The main 
method oftransmission in the former 
Soviet Union is through injecting 
drugs. 

“Tt is a teen-age epidemic — teen- 
agers experimenting with drugs, teen- 
agers experimenting with sex,” Piot 
said. ; 

Officials in Eastern Europe have 
blamed the epidemic’s increase partly 
on the sudden opening of borders, 
the growth of organized crime and 
weakened social services following the 
collapse of communist rule a decade 
ago. 

Many young people, bored and 
unsure about their future, turn to 
drugs or unprotected sexual encoun- 
ters, officials said. 

Since the first clinical evidence of 
AIDS appeared 20 years ago, more 
than 22 million people have died. 
AIDS is the leading cause of death in 
sub-Saharan Africa, which has been 
hit hardest by the epidemic. 

This year, African nations will ex- 
perience 3.4 million new infections 
and 2.3 million deaths — losses that 
not only drain national budgets but 
also put future generations at risk, 
depriving children of parents and lo- 
cal economies of their work force, 
officials said. 

* U.N. officials predicted that some 
of the most affected African nations 
could lose more than 20 percent of 
their GDP by 2020 because of AIDS. 

The U.N. report said unsafe sex 
was on the rise in high-income coun- 
tries such as the United States and 
some European nations, subse- 
quently triggering a rise in sexually 
transmitted diseases, including HIV. 

“All the emphasis is put on treat- 
ment, which has had a major im- 


pact, but prevention has been ne- | 


glected and education has been 
neglected,” Piot said. “The price 
that we will have to pay for that 
neglect is very high.” 

The report found a bright spot in 
Cambodia, where prevention mea- 
sures have had a significant impact, 
but officials also warned about the 
deteriorating situation in China and 
in the Caribbean, which continues to 
be the second most affected region in 
the world. 

Last June, the U.N. General As- 
sembly helda special session on HIV/ 
AIDS, winning pledges from govern- 
ments to pursue new preventive ac- 
tions and contribute more funds 3 
the fight. The United Nations esti- 
ing i some $10 billion will be 
needed every year to fight AIDS in 
low and middle-income countries. 


Astronomers find 
space chemical 


aS Astronomers have made the first 
‘measurement ofa chemical in the at- 


mosphere of a planet orbiting a dis- 
tant star, using a technique that could 
help them find Earth-like bodies 
around other suns. 

Using the Hubble Space Telescope, 


Biotech company clones first human 
embryos to create source of stem cells 


astronomers analyzed light shining | 
through a planet’s atmosphere as it | 


orbited a star 150 light-years away. 
The changes in the color of the light 
proved the planet’s atmosphere con- 
tained sodium. 

“This is the first measurement ever 


of any atom in the atmosphere of an | 


extrasolar planet,” said Timothy 
Brown, a scientist at the National 
Center for Atmospheric Researchand 
aco-author of the study. “This proves 
it is possible to do a detailed analysis 
of an atmosphere so far away.” 

Brown’s co-author, David 
Charbonneau of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, said the achieve- 
ment illustrates how far astronomers 
have advanced in the search for other 
worlds that might hold life. 

“Ten years ago it was considered 
crazy to talk about planets about other 
stars,” Charbonneau said Tuesday at 
a news conference. Since then, as- 
tronomers have found 76 planets or- 
biting stars outside of the solar sys- 
tem, he said. 

With the new _ technique, 
Charbonneau said, “All of sudden, 
looking for Earth-like planets seems 
very reasonable.” 

Alan P. Boss, an astronomer at 
the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington and an expert on planetary 
formation, called the Charbonneau- 
Brown discovery “amilestone” that 
pushes astronomy “into anew phase 
of extrasolar planetary explora- 
tion.” 

Boss said the finding means “there 
are indeed other solar systems out 
there waiting for us to discover.” New 
telescopes specifically designed to 
find and analyze distant planets are 
now being planned, he said. 

Bruce Margon of the Space Tele- 
scope Science Institute, which oper- 
ates the Hubble Space Telescope for 
NASA, said the ability to analyze an 
extrasolar planet’s atmosphere with 
the Hubble came as “a wonderful sur- 
prise. I never thought the Hubble 
would be able to do it.” 

The Charbonneau-Brown study 
focused on a planet that orbits a sun- 
like star called HD209458 in the con- 
stellation Pegasus, some 150 light- 
years from Earth. A light-year is the 
distance light travels in a year, or 
about six trillion miles. 

The planet is about 70 percent the 
size of Jupiter, the largest planet in 
our solar system, but it orbits just 4 
million miles from its parent star. As 
a result, the planet whips around the 
star every 3.5 days. In contrast, the 
Earth is about 93 million miles from 
the sun and takes a year to complete 
one orbit. 

Earlier studies by Charbonneau 
and Brown had shown that the dis- 
tant planet caused the light from 
HD209458 to dim slightly. The 
planet was, in effect, casting a 
shadow, when viewed from Earth, 
as it orbited the star. This phenom- 
enon, called a transit, proved that 
the orbital plane of the planet is 
edge-on to the line-of-sight between 
the Earth and the star. 

Charbonneau said that it takes 
three hours for the planet to pass 
across the face of the star, when viewed 
from Earth. 

“For a period of three hours, the 
star is dimmer because not all of its 
light is reaching us,” he said. 

Their studies also showed that the 
planet was gaseous, like Jupiter, in- 
stead of solid, like Earth. 

When the planet moves in front of 
its parent star, light from the star 
passes through the planet’s atmo- 
sphere on its way to the Earth. As the 
light passes through, chemicals in the 
planet’s atmosphere absorb some 
colors in the light. 

Different compounds have differ- 
ent color signatures, said Brown. 

He said in the initial test, the re- 
searchers looked only for sodium, a 
chemical that shows up with two col- 
ors of light in the yellow-green por- 
tion of the spectrum. 

“Sodium is the spectral equivalent 
of skunk,” Brown said. “You don’t 
need much to detect it.” 

Researchers at the Space Tele- 
scope Science Institute said that new 
observations are planned to look 
for compounds such as methane, 
water, carbon dioxide and ozone. 
Discovering these compounds in a 
planet’s atmosphere would suggest 
strongly that the planet had some 
form of life. 

Brown said there was no expecta- 
tion of finding evidence of life on the 
planet orbiting HD209458 — its thick 
clouds are heated to about 2,000 de- 
grees. 

“Tt is undesirable real estate,” said 
Brown. “If you visited, the change in 
your pocket would melt.” 
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BY DAVID MERRICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


A Massachusetts based company 
called Advanced Cell Technology 
(ACT) announced on Sunday that it 
has successfully cloned the first hu- 
man embryo. While this announce- 
ment resulted in sharp disapproval 
from many religious groups the 
company’s chief executive officer, 
Michael West, said that the goal of this 
research was not to produce cloned 
babies, but rather to create embryos as 
a source of valuable stem cells. 

Competitors in the scientific com- 
munity highlighted the fact that sci- 


| entists at ACT have not been able to 


produce embryos even close to the 
size necessary to harvest stem cells. 
Only one of the cells in the trial was 
able to survive to the six cell stage, 
and all the embryos stopped dividing 
after a few hours. 

“Do you call this thing an em- 
bryo?” asked stem cell expert John 
Gearhart of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore. “I would have been 
more impressed if they'd got these 
things to blastocysts.” 

Blastocysts are made up for about 
100 cells in a hollow ball and repre- 
sent one of the very early stages of 
developmentofthe pre-embryo. Blas- 
tocysts are the earliest stage in devel- 
opment of the embryo from which 
stem cells can be harvested. 

“The data is not very convincing,” 
Gearhart said. 

“From what I saw yesterday, these 
guys didn’t get very far,” said Kevin 
Wilson, spokesman for the Ameri- 
can Society for Cell Biology. 

West’s team published the find- 
ings in the January issue of Scientific 
American, a magazine aimed at the 
general public, and in an online jour- 
nal, E-biomed: Journal of Regenera- 
tive Medicine. This quick publication 
was rather unusual for this kind of 
research whichis usually subjected to 
a long period of peer review, during 


Research 
center gets 
millions 
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“He’s a street guy. He grew up in 
West and South Philly, and he has a 
long memory about where he came 
from,” said Matthew Kames, a close 
friend and adviser of Jones Apparel’s 
board. 

A third of Kimmel’s donation was 
received by the university this month, 
and the rest will be transferred to the 
center after Kimmel’s death. 

Last January, thecenter moved from 
cramped abodes into the Harry and 
Jeanette Weinberg Building, a $125 
million clinical facility, and the $59 
million Bunting Blaustein Center Re- 
search Building. Thenamesofthebuild- 
ings identify previous donors, but the 
official name for the cancer center is 
now the Sidney Kimmel Comprehen- 
sive Cancer Center at Johns Hopkins. 

Back in 1873, a banker named 
Johns Hopkins founded the Johns 
Hopkins University and hospital with 
$7 million (worth about $100 million 
today). Then the next largest dona- 
tion, $100 million, was given by 
Michael R. Bloomberg, a 1964 gradu- 
ate who is the chair of the university's 
board of trustees and the mayor-elect 
of New York City. 

“On the day after my election, I 
took the time out to call and thank 
Sidney. He’s probably the nation’s 
leading individual donor to cancer 
research, and that deserves recogni- 
tion not only from the Hopkins com- 
munity butall ofus,” said Bloomberg. 

In 1999, the largest single gift for 
cancer research development, $151 
million, was given by the chemical 
company magnate Jon Huntsman to 
the Huntsman Cancer Institute at the 
University of Utah. The largest con- 
tribution to a university is given by 
Intel computer company co-founder 
Gordon Moore and his wife, Betty. 
This fall, they donated $600 million 
to the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena. 

The charitable donation by 
Kimmel will be felt by hospitals 
around the world, said William C. 
Baker, a member of the Johns 
Hopkins Medicine Board of Visitors 
and president of the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation. He remarked, “The im- 
portance of this contribution from 
the Kimmel family is immeasurable. 
It’s an enormous contribution, the 
granddaddy of them all. Not only will 
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Human embryo clones could someday be a source of valuable stem cells 


which scientists outside the company 
try to reproduce the results reported 
in the study. 

“On the one hand, I agree this is 
something which will be done, 
should be done. But to have it pre- 
sented in such a fashion, even 
among scientists — it could have 
been done in a much more scien- 
tific manner, with peer reviews,” 
Gearhart said. 

Scientists who created Dolly the 
sheep, the first cloned mammal, called 
the work very preliminary. 

Concern over the ethics of the pro- 
cedure have caused many of the is- 
sues surrounding the Dolly sheep 
cloning to resurface. 

“It is more a political and ethical 
milestone than it is a scientific mile- 
stone and certainly not a scientific 
breakthrough,” said Harry Griffin of 
Scotland’s Roslin Institute. 

Debate over the use of stem cells for 
scientific purposes has reached even to 
the US senate and the White House. 

“The use of embryos to clone is 
wrong,” President Bush told report- 
ers. “We should not asa society grow 
life to destroy it. And that’s exactly 
what’s taking place.” 

Several bills have been introduced 
to the senate proposing to ban clon- 
ing of stem cells for any reason, scien- 
tific or otherwise. 

“We need to pass this before we go 
out of session this year,” said Sen. 
| Sam Brownback, a Kansas Republi- 


can. 
“Yesterday’s disturbing news 


The reason for 
developing human 
cloned embryos... 
would be to produce 
cells that would 
specifically be 
designed for an 
individual, namely that 
would be compatible 
with the individual's 
immune system... It is 
a worthwhile scientific 


goal 
— DR. CURT FREED 





about the cloning of humans at the 
embryonic stage of life should set off 
a four-alarm wake-up call in the U.S. 
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=== Senate,” House Majority leader Ri- 


chard Armey, a Texas Republican, 
said, “It’s time for the Senate to put 
the deal-making aside and join the 
House in banning human cloning 
before it’s too late.” 

Many pro-life groups, including 
National Right to Life support this 
kind of anti-cloning legislation, 
claiming, “This corporation is cre- 
ating human embryos for the sole 
purpose of killing them and har- 
vesting their cells. Unless Congress 
acts quickly, this corporation and 
others will be opening human em- 
bryo farms.” 

Despite the ethical concerns 
raised by members of congress and 
many religious groups, most scien- 
tists agree that this line of research 
is important and must proceed. 
Cloning holds almost infinite po- 
tential in clinical and research 
fields. Among many other ad- 
vances, it may one day allow doc- 
tors to literally grow new organs for 
patients, like a heart or a liver, that 
perfectly match their body’s DNA, 
thus alleviating the organ donation 
shortage, and erase organ rejection 
problems associated with trans- 
plant operations. Inaddition, cloned 
embryos could provide a valuable 
source of stem cells, which can be 
used in many areas of research. 

“I have been in contact with a 
number of congressional staffers 
and I think we were beginning to 
look behind the scenes at what we 
could do ina productive manner... 
and I think [the ACT cloning] 
brings it back to emotional level,” 
said Gearhart, who has been peti- 
tioning congress for many years to 
allow for the continuation of stem 
cell research. 

“The reason for developing hu- 
man cloned embryos ... would be to 
produce cells that would specifically 
be designed foran individual, namely 
that would be compatible with the 
individual’s immune system... Itisa 
worthwhile scientific goal,” said Dr. 
Curt Freed of the University of Colo- 
rado Health Sciences Center, who 
works with fetal cells to treat patients 
with Parkinson’s. 
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Women’s Basketball overcame No. 17 Marymount witha 73-49 victory. 


W. B-ball improves 
ranking to No. 20 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
stopped. After going ahead 18-2, the 
Jays carried a 32-10 lead into half- 
time. Little changed after the half- 
time, however, as the Blue Jays opened 
the third quarter with a 23-3 scoring 
runto takea commanding 55-13 lead. 
Sumser added nine points while 
Kincaid joined Myers as each player 
scored eight points. 


At any time, anybody 
could step up and 
contribute to make a 


big play. 
—MICHELLE KINCAID 


The Jays followed their blowout 
win against Villa Julie with an even 
more impressive win over No. 17 
Marymount 73-49. Marymount 
stayed close early in the game but fell 
behind for good before halftime. Only 
leading by three points, the Jays went 
ona 17-5 scoring run to lead 38-23 at 


the half. 

Stepler provided a spark for the 
Jays by scoring 12 points but also re- 
cording nine assists. Darling led the 
team with 18 points while Myers con- 
tributed 13 points. Once again, the 
Blue Jays were proficient in spread- 
ing the ball around to different play- 
ers. 

“We have a very deep team this 
year. Atany time, anybody couldstep 
upand contribute to makea big play,” 
says Kincaid. Now undefeated with a 
record of 5-0, the Blue Jays are al- 
ready beginning to earn high acco- 
lades. After being ranked No. 25 last 
weekin the DJHOOPS.COM polllast 
week,Hopkins charged to No. 20 fol- 
lowing its blowout victory against No. 
17 Marymount. 

Currently, Hopkins is the only 
Centennial Conference schoolnamed 
in the poll. Also, Darling was named 
this week to the Centennial Confer- 
ence Honor Roll after amassing 27 
points and 15 rebounds against 
Goucher and Villa Julie last week. 

Johns Hopkins will next play 
Thursday at home against Delaware 
Valley at 7 p.m. The following Satur- 
day, Hopkins will travel to face 
DeSales University at 1 p.m. 





BY KAREN HIRSCH 
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Krissy Brinsley is a senior public 
health major on the Hopkins var- 
sity swimming team. In her three 


| andahalfyears at Hopkins, Brinsley 


has garnered a long list of accolades 
both in and out of the pool. 
Krissy began swimming when 


| she was seven years old because her 


After her classes end, 
Brinsley stays at the 
medical campus to 
work on a team with 
Professor Mike Sweat 
and six graduate 
students that studies 
HIV intervention. 





family moved into a house with a 
pool. Krissy’s mother wanted to make 
sure that Brinsley could swim, so she 
signed her up for a summer league. 
Thesummer sportturned intoa year- 
round commitment. Today Brinsley 
continues to excel at swimming. 
She chose to attend Johns Hopkins 
after visiting on a recruiting trip. 

Hopkins is a long way from her 
home in Indiana, but she felt that 
the school was “a good fit.” She pre- 
ferred the balance of athletics and 
academics, saying that she did not 
want the pressure of a Division I 
program. Brinsley credits her coach, 
George Kennedy, with being very 
understanding of the rigorous aca- 
demic pressures at Hopkins. This is 
especially important for Brinsley 
due to her tough academic sched- 
ule. 

Asa public health major, her day 
usually begins with practice at 6:30 
a.m. She then takes the shuttle to 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health in East Baltimore, where she 
attends three hours of classes. 

After her classes end, Brinsley 
stays at the medical campus to work 
onateam with Professor Mike Sweat 
and six graduate students that stud- 


ies HIV intervention. Brinsley is 
currently applying to graduate 
schools of public health and hopes 
to eventually 
work in in- 
ternational 
health. 
After 
work at the 
School of 
Pewabh lia cc 
Hera lots 
Brinsley re- 
turns to the 
Homewood 
campus for 
practice. She 
typically logs 
as many as 
6,000 yards, 
or up to four 
miles, in a 
single prac- 
ticésa) Lhe 
team also 
lifts weights 
and does 
conditioning 


mers have had great success in the 
past several years. The Blue Jays 
placed fifth at Nationals last year 








such as sit- 
ups and 
push-ups in 
addition to their pool time. 

As a team, the Hopkins swim- 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Even though the team was within two 
goals early in the game, Navy was able 
to take the Blue Jays out of its offen- 
sive set and exploited their defense. 

“We didn’t expect to face Navy in 
the second round,” Ramaley said. 
“We expected to face Harvard, ateam 
that we match up better against, so 
when we found out that we would 
face Navy, we were alla little discour- 
aged. And we didn’t come to play.” 

Johns Hopkins ends the season 
disappointed, losing the last five 
games of the season. But the entire 
season was nota disappointment. On 
Oct. 18, the Blue Jays moved up to the 
No. 2 spot in the Division III polls, 
which represents its highest ranking 
ever. In addition to capturing an- 
other Division III title, Johns Hopkins 
was able to defeat Harvard 7-4 earlier 
in the season and had many close 





| games against the time teams in the 





Dontt be surprised when early favorites falter 


he field of ‘college 

hoopology is rapidly ex 

panding these days. Ev 

ery yahoo with ESPN, or 

at least FOX Sports Net, 

considers themselves to be an ex- 
pert. They’ve already got their field 
of 64 all lined up and ready to go— 
they can’t wait until March gets here. 
But let me tell you, it is not that 
easy. Sure, you pick one decent up- 
set over the course of the season, 
and you look like a genius. Anyone 
_can claim to have called the out- 
come of a game. Likewise, anyone 





— 


~ Sports GODDESS 


can use their brilliant intellect to 
“predict” an upset. There’s not 
much to lose if you’re wrong, and if 


~ you’re right, you look like Jay Bilas 
| with a half-decent education. 


Anyone could have looked at the 
lineup for the Maui Invitational and 
through a scientific process that in- 
volves a highly elaborate game of 
rock-paper-scissors said “you 
know, I’m going to have to go with 


' Ball State. It looks like their week, I 
- can feel it.” If you could have told 


' me the region of the country in 


which Ball State was located before 


last Monday, I would have been very 


_ impressed. Many self-proclaimed 







experts probably still can’t. And me 
being someone who knows a thing 
or two about self-proclamation, I 
do not want there to be any ques- 
tion—Ball State is in Muncie, Indi- 
ana, their nickname is the Cardi- 
nals and the school was founded in 
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1899. 

It’s about that time for me to go 
on a pre-season-rankings-are- 
meaningless rant. At the start of this 
week, only three teams in the pre- 
season top ten—Duke, Illinois and 
Missouri —were still unbeaten. And 
then Illinois went and lost to Mary- 
land on Tuesday. 

So out of the ten supposedly most 
invincible teams in the nation, that 
leaves only two that survived the 
first two weeks of the season with- 
out a loss. And at the same time 
you ve got teams coming out of no- 
where to beat these highly ranked 
teams, like Ball State who knocked 
off Kansas and UCLA on consecu- 
tive nights, only to lose to Duke by 
a handful in their third game in 
three days to a highly ranked oppo- 
nent. 

It’s perfectly reasonable to ex- 
pecta few ofthe highly-touted teams 
to fall, and an upset here or there is 
going to happen. Don’t look so 
shocked when it does. Just because 
a team is ranked in the top four 
before the season even starts does 
not mean they will automatically be 
participating in the Final Four come 
March. 

You can’t base much on pre-sea- 
son rankings. You’ve got to let the 
season play out a little more before 
the rankings become meaningful. 
Basketball’s funny like that—a team 
can have one bad week and the 
world just comes crashing down, 
never to be in sight of a national 
ranking again. Besides, the season 


doesn’t really start until conference 
play begins. Sure, the Big Ten/ACC 
Challenge is an exciting television 
event where you're bound to have 
some highly ranked opponents 
knocking each other off, but P’'ll take 
a nice Big East game in the middle 
of February any day over one of 
these early season “tournaments” 
that ESPN made up. 


Just because a team is 
ranked in the top four 
before the season 
even starts does not 
mean they will 
automatically be 
participating in the 
Final Four come 
March. 


Ball State has been recognized 
for their terrific play—the latest 
rankings have them at No. 16. The 
likelihood of them becoming a per- 
manent fixture in the national 
rankings is not good, though. I 
looked at their upcoming schedule, 
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and in the next few weeks, they play 
such teams as Indiana State, IPFW(I 
have no idea what that stands for) 
and IUPIU(is that even. Division I 
team?). Their strength of schedule 
from this point on is not going to 
help Ball State’s RPI, and in turn 
could hurt their ranking, but they’ve 
got their name out there now—ev- 
eryone knows that they’re a very 
potent team. 

Southern Californiaand Temple, 
who made up the last two spots in 
the top 25 last week, both got 
knocked out of the rankings as of 
Monday despite not playing a game 
last week. That has to suck. 

Indiana got knocked out, too, 
but at least they lost a game to de- 
serve it. Marquette and Wake For- 
est joined the ranks of the top 25 
teams this week. We'll see how long 
that lasts. 

Oh, and Derek Jeter is hosting 
Saturday Night Live this week, don’t 
miss it. 


LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Krissy Brinsley holds several Hopkins swimming records. 


and hope to improve upon that fin- 
ish with a fourth place result or 


nation. 

“We have accomplished a lot this 
season,” Ramaley said. “But we fin- 
ished the season no better than the 
year before— in last place. We hada 
better team this year, but the tourna- 


But we finished the 
season no better than 
the year before— in 


last place. 
—PAUL RAMALEY 


ment was indicative of the problems 
that we’ve had all season long: we 
can’t pull it together in the end.” 


Athlete of the Week: Krissy Brinsley 


higher. Brinsley describes the fresh- 
man class as a “huge asset” to the 
team, and she has a positive out- 
look for the season. 

Despite being a Division III 
team, Hopkins competes against 
many Division I opponents, includ- 
ing the University of Maryland. This 
weekend, the team travels to Ohio 
for the Miami University of Ohio 
Invitational Meet where they will 
meet several Division I teams. 

Brinsley has also had great indi- 
vidual success as a swimmer: she 
holds Hopkins records in several 
backstroke events as well as several 
relay records. As a freshman, she 
was named the UAA Conference 
Swimmer of the Year. Both as a 
freshman and as a junior, she was 
voted team MVP. She has been an 
Academic All American for the last 
two years. 

This year, Brinsley has changed 
events; she will no longer be com- 
peting in the individual medley 
(IM), but will instead pick up sev- 
eral freestyle races. As a result, 
Brinsley goal is to place in the top 
eight nationally in every event. If 
her past finishes are any indication 
of what is to come, Brinsley should 
have no trouble achieving her goal. 





Strong season for Water Polo 


Ford believes that even though the 
team did do well, the missing piece to 
a successful season was the lack of an 
consistent offensive system and men- 
tal attitude. 

”We didn’t have any consistency 
this season,” Ford said. “One game 
we would play a great game and the 
next we would look sloppy. We need 
to step up our play and maintain it, 
which will come with more and more 
experience.” 

Johns Hopkins will lose no start- 
ers next season, which proves to bea 
great advantage. They will return an 
older, more experiences line up which 
hopefully will propel the Blue Jays to 
the next level. 

“Earning a berth in the Eastern 
Championships is no longer a goal,” 


Ramaley said. “It’s an expectation. 


We won't settle next year for any- 
thing less than winning a few games 
at Easterns.” 
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Addition by Contraction Stepping in for injured Eisley, 
Adams competing admirably 


couple of weeks ago, 

Major League Baseball 

team owners voted al 

most unanimously to 

— contract the league by 

eliminating two teams. The list of 

possible victims was narrowed 

down to three cities: Montreal, Mi- 

ami and Minnesota. The decision 

to contract has drawn a huge 

amount of flack from residents of 

the targeted areas as well as from 
fans around the league. 

But there is no question that con- 
traction is the correct move, even if 
putting Minnesota on the hit list is 
not. 

This day has been coming for 
quite sometime. 

It is the logical result of the ex- 
pansion philosophy that was first 
started in the early 60°s, growing to 
ridiculous heights by the mid 90°s. 

Baseball’s first expansion came 
in 1962. Prior to the Giants and 
Dodgers moving to California in 
1958, there were no baseball teams 
west of the Mississippi River. Times 
were changing in the country, and 
baseball needed to keep up. The 16- 
team format, with eight in each 
league, that had been so reliable and 
steady for so many years was not 
cutting it anymore. 

The league attempted to catch 
up by adding two more teams. The 
New York Mets were created to re- 
place the two National League teams 
that had fled, and the city of Hous- 
ton was given the Astros as the “Mis- 
sissippi” barrier was broken. 

Another round of expansion 
came in 1969 with the creation of 
the Seattle Pilots, Montreal Expos 
and San Diego Padres. 

All ofthese additions, along with 
a couple of others that came after, 
seemed to make sense. 

Each city was able to give a suffi- 
cient amount of fan support to their 
new team and the ones that were 
unable to do so, like Seattle, lost 
their club. 

After all the expansions were 
complete, baseball once again found 
a steady rhythm within its team 
structure that lasted through the 
80s and into the early 90's. 

But unable to leave well enough 
alone, Major League Baseball de- 
cided to expand again, putting 
teams in Denver and Miami, two 
notoriously. big football towns, in 
1993. Four years later, Arizona and 
Tampa also got ball clubs. 

On the surface it might seem a 
little silly to criticize the creation of 
teams like the Marlins and the Dia- 
mondbacks considering that 

Florida won the World Series in 
1997 and the D-Backs were victori- 
ous this year. But that fact is truly 
irrelevant to the debate on contrac- 
tion. 

Nobodyis saying that the newer 
teams have not been competitive 

enough. In fact, two of the three 
possible victims were not created 


during the new wave of expan- 
sion. 

The fact that Major League Base- 
ball currently has too many teams is 
evidenced by two problems that the 
league faces. 

The first problem deals with the 
quality of play, with special empha- 
sis On pitching. 

There have been many theories 
as to why so many players are now 
able to hit so many home runs with 
really high batting averages. 

Some people believe that the 
players are just stronger and better 
while others say the secret is that 
the baseball is “juiced.” 

But the real reason for the offen- 
Sive surge is that the average Major 
League pitcher is just not that good 
anymore. There are too many 
clueless young hurlers taking the 
mound in big league stadiums with- 
out a real ability to throw or think 
with consistency. 

The overwhelming cause of this 
decrease in pitching ability is ex- 
pansion. 

Many of these inadequate pitch- 
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ers should be in the minor leagues, 
developing their craft. Instead, they 
are at the top level because more 
teams mean more pitching spots. 
Contraction will send many of these 
young hopefuls back to the minors 
and the quality of pitching will al- 
most certainly improve. 

Even more harmful to the game 
then bad pitching is the existence of 
bad teams that have no hope of be- 
coming good. Teams like the Pi- 
rates and Brewers will be forever 
stuck in baseball’s abyss because of 
one thing, money. 

Big market teams like the Yan- 
kees and Dodgers are able to gener- 
ate a tremendous amount of rev- 
enue from hundred million dollar 
television deals. 

Because baseball has no salary 
cap, the giants use their riches to 
buy the contracts of the best play- 
ers. The small market teams are un- 
able to keep or sign quality free 


agents because these players will al- 
ways ask for a prohibitive salary. 
Contraction will ameliorate the 
tremendous gap between the bigand | 
small market teams. 





The real reason for the 
offensive surge is that 
the average Major 
League pitcher is just | 
not that good | 
anymore. 











With fewer teams in existence, 
the high-priced free agents willhave | 
fewer options. 

On the flip side, contraction will | 
produce a higher “marquee” player 
per team available ratio. At some 
point, teams like Pittsburgh and 
Milwaukee may be able to acquire 
the good players and be able to com- 
pete with the big boys. 

The only matter left is deciding 
which two of the three possible 
teams to cut. I think the answer is 
clear. The Montreal Expos have al- 
most no fan base left. Despite the | 
fact that Montreal has always been 
a hockey town, in the past the Expos 
were able to generate a significant 
following. 

But the aforementioned big/ | 
small market gap has left the Expos 
unable to keep any of the studs that 
their farm system has produced. The 
result has been one losing season 
after another and rapidly declining 
attendance. There is no question 
that the league should say good-bye 
to the “Spos. 

Now, if the choice is down to the 
Twins and the Marlins, there is again 
no question. The Twins have a rich 
history from Harmon Killebrew to | 
Kirby Pucket. They have a loyal fol- 
lowing in Minnesota. The Marlins 
have been around for eight years. 
Granted, they did win a champion- 
ship in 1997. 

But the very next season saw then 
owner Wayne Huizenga sell-off the 
entire team in an effort to turn a 
profit. The gutting of the Marlins 
was one of the biggest embarrass- 
ments that baseball has had to en- 
dure over the last 30 years. 

Not far behind this is Pro Player 
Stadium, the “ball park” that the 
Marlins play in. 

Yes, Pro Player was perfectly fine 
for the likes of Marino and Duper. 
But I have been there for a baseball 
game and I can honestly say that the 
only park that looks less like a base- 
ball field is Wyman Park. So, keep 
the Twins ... kill the fish. 





We're not like every 
other high-tech company. 


We're hiring. 
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Men’s Basketball has been trying out different lineups to make up for the loss of Eisley. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
the half, eventually losing 81-69. 
But Johns Hopkins was able to 
make adjustments and come together 
for an impressive 92-86 victory over 
Roanoke College. Adams had 24 


| points and 19 rebounds to lead the 


Blue Jays to a third place finish. 

In both the Blue Jay Classic and 
Trinity Tournament, Adams hasbeen 
named to the all-tournament teams 
for his strong, consistent perfor- 
mances. 

“The main thing that has been hurt- 


| ing us this season in the loss of Eisley,” 


Kamm said. “But Adams has been able 
to fill his spot, leading the team in both 
scoring and rebounding. He is just 
playing outstanding right now.” 

Despite scoring over 90 in two 
games this season, a feat last accom- 
plished in the 1992-93 season, the Blue 
Jays offensive productivity has been 
hampered by turnovers. 

“A major problem last season was 
not having a strong outside game,” 
Nelson said. “We were able to im- 
prove and shoot better this season, 
but now we are constantly letting 


| teams back into the game because of 
| turnovers.” 


The Blue Jays lead the Centennial 
Conference with 36 three-pointers 
this season, alargeimprovement from 


[...] Adams has been 
able to fill his spot, 
leading the team in 
both scoring and 
rebounding. He is just 
playing outstanding 


right now. 
—BRENDEN KAMM 





last season. With the improved out- 
side game, Johns Hopkins hopes to 
open up the inside game. 

Nelson is not too worried about 
the 2-3 record this season, as he has 
been trying many different combi- 
nations to find a strong lineup that 


will compensate for the loss of 
Eisley. 

“With the conference games com- 
ing in a week, we need to get a set of 
strong starters so that we can be com- 
petitive,” Nelson said. “It’s going to 
be anybody’s ball game this season, 
and I think we have the right ingredi- 
ents for a great season.” 

Johns Hopkins is currently 
ranked no. 3 in the West Division 
according to preseason polls. 
Ahead of the Blue Jays are its two 
main rivals, top-ranked Franklin & 
Marshall and No. 2 Gettysburg. 
Both are teams that will challenge 
Johns Hopkins for the top spot in 
the Centennial Conference and an 
NCAA tournament berth. 

The Blue Jays will next travel to 
compete against Elizabethtown to- 
day and will face Haverford in its first 
conference game Dec.1. 

“Every game that we are playing, 
there is definitely improvementin the 
team chemistry and the overall play 
of each player,” Kamm said. 

“Our main goal is to win the con- 
ference, so as we get healthier and 
play more together, I don’t see any 
problem reaching our goal.” 





Women’s Fencing shows promise 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
victories against Massachusetts 17- 
10, Dartmouth 22-5 and New Hamp- 
shire 18-9. 

Dan Rosenthal and Daniel Frank 
both had good showings in foil with 
11-3 records. Bouloubasis also went 
14-1 in epee. 

Chen also sees a closely knit team, 
“Tm really glad to see camaraderie 
developing within the team.” The 
Men’s Fencing team is off until Jan. 5, 





No one told you the hardest part of being an engineer would be finding 


your first job. Of course, its still possible to get the high-tech work 


you want by joining the U.S. Air Force. You can leverage your degree 


immediately and get hands-on experience with some of the most 


sophisticated technology on earth. To find out how to get your career off 
the ground, call 1-800-423-USAF or visit our Web site at airforce.com. 


A f 
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when they will play against former 
Hopkins’ fencers in their annual 





Under the guidance of 
our new coach, James 
Murray, all of us are 
very excited about this 


season. 
—ALLISON BARKER 





Alumni Competition. 


The women’s season has just be- 
gan, as they participated in the an- 
nual Penn State Garret Open. 
Georgiana Lee finished 10th, and Joy 
Wu finished a strong 19th in epee, 
while in sabre Allison Barker finished 
11th. 

Wu sees a very strong team this 
year, “In addition to our experi- 
enced fencers,we have many new- 
comers who are very enthusiastic 
about the sport. Under the guid- 
ance of our new coach, James 
Murray, all of us are very excited 
about this season, which is looking 
very promising.” 

The women’s fencing team will be 
in action again on Dec. 2 at Fairleigh 
Dickinson. 


_ Write for sports 


Next semester is right around the 
corner, which means you will have to 
start applying for summer jobs. Well _ 

what better to have on your resumé than 
_ “sportswriter?” Oh it looks good. Real 
good. Dave Gonen good. So in other — 
words, get the best extracurricular _ 


possible. Write for sports. Call 6-6000° 
 ore-mail us at news.letter@jhu.edu 
Remember you must be abl to wrt - 





clarifyin 


Come in and si 





* Advertisement* 


THE FIRST STEP-DISCOVERING CAREER 
THAT FIT! 


The Cou nseling Center is offering a three ses- 

sion workship in identifying career options b 

your interests, stren 

work values. We will meet on Jan. 11th, 15th, 
and 18th from 10:00am to 12 noon. 


up or call 410-516-8278 and 
ask for Michele Goldstein, Daniel Zimet, or Ja- 
son Spiegelman to get more information. 
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Fencing cruises by 
Tufts, Dartmouth 


BY SAGAR THAKER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The only way to describe the Johns 
Hopkins Mens and Womens Fenc- 
ing teams seasons is promising. The 
way they have started this season has 
done nothing but fortify their posi- 
tionamong other colleges. The Men’s 
season began at the Temple Open 
where many finished with great 
rankings. 

Hopkins hosted St. Johns, Yeshiva 
and Virginia Tech and also initiated 
its winning streak. They beat Virginia 
Tech, 18-9, St. Johns (MD), 21-6 and 
Yeshiva, 22-5. Freshman Brian Bische 
and sophomore Matt Bouloubasis 
were perfectin their matches, 8-0 with 
the foil and epee respectively. In the 


HOME 

Univ. New Hampshire 
visiToR 

Hopkins 





| HOME 
Tufts 
VISITOR 


Hopkins 








sabre, Hopkin’s Ryan Schwerzmann 
was their top performer with a 7-2 
record. 





Notonlyare the experienced fenc- 
ers doing well, freshman James Chen 
understands that there is also poten- 
tial with the new fencers thanks to the 
others’ guidance. 

Chen predicts, “Under the super- 
vision of our jocular Coach Oles, el 


« 


| believe that the 
freshmen fencers will 
Carve out a niche of 
their own in Hopkins’ 


fencing tradition. 
—JAMES CHEN 





Capitan Schwerzmann and the re- 
turning varsity, I believe that the 
freshmen fencers will carve out a 
niche of their own in Hopkins’ fenc- 
ing tradition.” 

Hopkins looked to the Tufts In- 
vitational to continue their success, 
where they defeated Tufts 14-13. 
After that close match, they beat 
Sacred Heart with a 27-0 victory 
thanks to a Sacred Heart forfeit. 
Their next opponent was Boston 
College, who delivered the Blue 
Jays their first loss of the year 11- 
16. 

Their schedule took them to New 
Hampshire, where they earned three 

CONTINUED ON Pace Al1 
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Water Pol o ended a outstanding season with a first round loss to Navy. 


A look back on Water 
Polos memorable year 


BY ERIC TAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


* With one minute leftin its season, 
the Johns Hopkins Water Polo team 
found itself in the same situation it 
was in last year, playing for seventh 
place against Bucknell. Instead of be- 
ing blown out 11-4, the Blue Jays were 
close enough to steal the game, down 
7-6, but they needed an opportunity. 

That opportunity cameafter Johns 
Hopkins’ final timeout when junior 
co-captain driver Ryan Ford was able 
to draw an ejection off his Bison de- 
fender. Playing a man-up, the Blue 
Jays were able to execute offensively, 
passing smoothly and freeing up 
freshman utility James Singleton for 
the game-tying goal. 
~ But the Bisons would prove too 
much for Johns Hopkins (15-19) de- 
feating them 9-7 in overtime. The loss 
put the Blue Jays in eighth place for 
the third consecutive year at the Col- 
legiate Water Polo Association East- 
ern Division Championships in 
Princeton, NJ Noy. 17-18. 

“Bucknell is a team that we knew 
we could beat, having gone 3-2 against 
them before the tournament,” junior 
co-captain driver Paul Ramaley said. 

We just missed lots of shots early 


- andwe had to play catch up the whole 


ame.” 
is In the first game of the tournament, 
Johns Hopkins lost to Queens College 
12-7. Queens was able to score three 


ites ty 
a 
¢-. a On eet r 


easy counter-goals early, causing the 
Blue Jays to play catch up throughout 
the game. Despite being down at the 
half, Johns Hopkins was able to get 
three quick goals to open up the third 
period, but the Blue Jays found itself 


[...] when we found 
out that we would 
face Navy, we were all 
a little discouraged 
[...] we didn't come to 


play. 
—PAUL RAMALEY 





too overmatched in the end. 

“We played pretty well against 
Queens,” Ford said. “We almost beat 
them earlier in the season, losing 10- 
9, but this time we just couldn’t stop 
the counter-goals. Once they get the 
early goals, they arevery hard to beat.” 

With the loss, Johns Hopkins 
found itself matched against Navy, a 
team that has defeated the Blue Jays 
in its previous two meetings. And 
this meeting was no different, as they 
defeated Johns Hopkins handily 15-5. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


During the Second World War, the Japanese 
were known to shout, “To hell with Babe Ruth” 
while engaging American forces. 


M. B-ball wins two despite injuries 


BY ERIC TAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


In the absence of senior co-cap- 
tain forward Matthew Eisley, the 
Johns Hopkins all-time shot blocker, 
it looked like a NCAA Division III 
Championship berth would be ask- 
ing too much for the Blue Jays, but 
junior co-captain forward Steve 
Adams had other plans. Adams 
strong play helped to lead Johns 
Hopkins to a 2-3 record and earned 
hima spot on the Centennial Confer- 
ence Honor Roll. 

In the five games this season, 
Adams leads the Blue Jays with 17.6 
points per game and 9.2 rebounds 
per game, with two double-doubles 
and a career high 19 rebounds in a 
win against Roanoke. 

The Blue Jays opened the 2001-02 
season falling to Greensboro College, 
66-61 in the Blue Jay Classic Nov. 16- 
17. Adams led Johns Hopkins with 
23 points and seven rebounds, and 


HOME 

Hopkins 

VISITOR 
Greensboro College 








HOME 

Hopkins 

| VISITOR 

| Case Western Reserve 














junior guard Jay Kreider finished with 

11 points. Despite a close game with 
the Greensboro up by only two at the 
half, 34-32, the Blue Jays were unable 
to get no closer than 58-55 in the final 
two minutes. 





FILE PHOT 





Junior Steve Adams has stepped up his game to fill in for injured senior forward Matthew Eisley. 


Johns Hopkins, who received lim- 
ited play from Eisley, suffering froma 
stress fracture, lost its first season 
opener since the 1994-95 season. 
Eisley has a career 137 blocked shots, 
which is a school record and third 
best all-time in the Centennial Con- 
ference. Losing Eisley takes away a 
big defensive threat and scoring op- 
tion for the Blue Jays. 

“Before the season started, we ex- 
pected to be a very competitive team 
and even to win the Centennial Confer- 
ence,” said Bill Nelson, in his 16th sea- 
son as Blue Jay head coach. “Eisley has 
been a big factor since he has been here 
and has improved every year. Losing 
him has set us back alittle this season.” 

Despite the loss in the season 
opener, Johns Hopkins was able to 
defeat Case-Western Reserve, 93-67 
in the second match of the tourna- 
ment. Adams again led the Blue Jays 
with 22 points and 10 rebounds while 
juniors forward Mike Blaine and 


guard Dan Burruss added 10 and 13 
points respectively. Junior co-cap- 


Eisley has been a big 
factor since he has 
been here and has 
improved every year. 
Losing him has set us 
back a little this 


Hopkins controlled the game, never 
letting the lead get below 15 points. 
After the victory, the Blue Jays 
faced the team from Goucher, losing 
74-66 Nov. 20 in a game plagued by 
fouls. Eisley made his return to the 
starting lineup, leading Johns 
Hopkins with 17 points and Burruss 
added 10 points, but itwas not enough 
to stop alate surge by Goucher. The 
Blue Jays led at the half 31-29 but 
were broken down defensively, being 
outscored 45-35 in the second half. 
Next the Blue Jays went to Trin- 
ity College in Texas to compete in 
the Trinity Tournament Nov. 24- 


- 25, where they went 1-1. In the first 


season. 


—HEAD COACH BILL 
NELSON 





tain point guard Brenden Kamm 
added five assists in the victory. Johns 


game, Johns Hopkins was outplayed 
by a stronger and faster Otterbein 
team. Despite strong showings from 
Adams, Kamm and Kreider who 
scored 19, 16 and 14, respectively, 
the Blue Jays found themselves 
down by 10 at 
CONTINUED ON Pace AI1 








Women’s Basketball has started the season 5-0 for the fourth time in their last five seasons. 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-LetTer 


The Johns Hopkins Womens Bas- 
ketball team will look to blend vet- 
eran experience with new talent as 
they attempt to make their mark this 
year full of high expectations and 
promises. Already, the Blue Jays have 
given fans a reason to be very opti- 
mistic. They have raced to a 5-0 start 
for the fourth time in the last five 
seasons, are ranked among the top 25 
teams in Division III and welcome 
the addition of a highly touted trans- 
fer student at center. 

Indeed, ifthe first several games of 
this season serve as any indication, 
the Blue Jays have a lot to look for- 
ward to. Many of the team’s hopes 
rest on the capable shoulders of three 
returning starters, 11 returning letter 
winners and transfer junior center 
Kathy Darling. 

Darling will join the established 
backcourt consisting ofjuniors Ashley 
Shepler and Lauren Martin, both of 
whom started last season. Trista 
Snyder, who plays the third guard/ 
small forward position is the team’s 
third returning starter. Darling, who 
transferred from Rowan, is expected 


to have a major impact for the Blue 
Jays this season. 
Last year she led Rowan in scor- 





We are'setting our 
sights on winning the 
Centennial Conf. 
Championship this 
year. We would also 
like to advance far into 


the NCAA tournament. 
—MICHELLE KINCAID 





ing, rebounding and field goal per- 
centage while propelling the team to 
a 17-8 record. 

Darling’s new Hopkins teammates 
have already learned to appreciate her 
talents. “She is one of the steadiest 
players and one of the hardest work- 
ers I have ever played with,” said se- 


nior guard Michelle Kincaid. 

With such high expectations for 
the team, players say there is no short- 
age of goals set for this season. “We 
are setting our sights on winning the 
Centennial Conference Champion- 
ship this year. We would also like to 
advance far into the NCAA tourna- 
ment,” said Kincaid. 

The Blue Jays took the first steps 
towards accomplishing their goal 
when they began their season by com- 
peting in the 12th Annual Blue Jay 
Invitational basketball tournament. 

In the first game of the year, 
Hopkins dominated the Washington 
& Jefferson Presidents by a score of 
85-58 behind Darling’s strong play, 
who scored 23 points and grabbed six 
rebounds en route to the win. 

The game was close through much 
of the first half until the Blue Jays 
went on a 21-12 run in the last six 
minutes of the second quarter to take 
a 15-point halftime lead. From there, 
the Jays cruised to the victory and 
never allowed the Presidents to get 
within 13 points of them. 

In addition to Darling, Maureen 
Myers, who played in every game last 
year, added 12 points, four steals and 
five rebounds to help send the Blue 

. : 


In that game, the Hopkins faced 


- Chowan College in a contest that was 


one-sided from the start. The Jays 
raced toan 18-0leadandneverlooked 
back, increasing their lead to 46-15 at 
the half before ultimately defeating 
Chowan by a score of 70-36. 

~ Darling ledthe team with 18 points 
and nine rebounds. The Rowan trans- 
fer student was also named tourna- 
ment Most Valuable Player. Once 
again, Myersalso provedakey part of 
the Blue Jays offense, scoring nine 
points, four assists and four steals in 
the victory. 

Now, after winning the Blue Jay 
tournament, Hopkins has continued 
to build.on its early success. 

In perhaps the most impressive feat 
in this young season, the team scored 
100 points for the first time in school 
history against Goucher College last 
Tuesday. Hopkins went on to win the 
game by a score of 104-38 as six players 
scored in double figures. 

Sophomore forward Trista Snyder 
scored 18 pointsand pulleddownseven 
rebounds while Darling scored 13 and 
senior forwards Jennifer Butterweiand 
Heidi Sumser each scored 12 points. 
Myers and freshman forward Ashanna 
Randall each scored ten points. For the 
second straight game, Hopkinsopened 
with an 18-point lead and never al- 
lowed their opponent to close the gap. 
The Jays led 56-22 at the half and 
outscored Goucher 48-16 in the sec- 
ond half. 

The school record for most points 
scored ina game had been previously 
set during the 1990-91 season when 
the Jays beat Widener 97-67. The 
record was tied during the 1993-94 
season with a 97-23 Blue Jay win over 
Roger Williams, 

After their record-breaking vic- 
tory, there proved no rest for the 
weary as the Blue Jays’ schedule called 


‘for them to play games on Sunday 


and Monday this past week. 

On Sunday, Hopkins easily de- 
feated Villa Julie 78-23 behind the 
dominant play of Darling, who scored 
14points and grabbed eightrebounds 
on the night. Once again, the Jays - 
jumped ahead of their opponent bya 
large margin and could not be 
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FEATURES, ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT, AND MORE! * NOVEMBER 29, 2001 


THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insipe Section B 


FOCUS 


A bonafide magician breaks his oath of silence 
and reveals the secrets of his trade to the 
News-Letter. Check the front page next week 
for his obituary. - B2 


FEATURES 


Want to get off campus? Make the short trip 
to Alexandria, Va. We've also-got the dish on 
DVD players and JHU’s new philosophy 

journal, Prometheus.* B3 ~ 


Learn how to furnish your appartment for less, 
and the top 10 things to do before the 
drudgery of finals. There’s also a great list of 
the best pranks to pull on your friends. + B4 


Find out how to get gifts for the ones you love 
for less. Also, check out how students 
campaign in Argentina. + B5 


Who's hot? Check out these two gorgeous 
students. They are the next up to be crowned 
the Hottest at Hopkins. B6 


A&E 


Brad Pitt and Robert Redford make Spy Game 
_ thrilling for women, young and old alike. A 
new column, “Ghetto Fabulous,” debuts while 


Matt O’Brien presents a top 10 music video list 


in his column,“On the Way to the Bus.” + B7 


Baltimore Opera Company's successful Tosca 
should leave opera fans looking forward to 
The Magic Flute. Matt Sekerke reviews the 
latest from Dave Holland’s quintet and Harry 
Potter enchants the movie charts. + B8 


CALENDAR 


The holiday season is finally here! See this 
week’s events for some great ideas to start off 
the holidays with cheer. B10-11 





BY COURTNEY RICE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTeR 


It was with a mixture of ecstatic 
anticipation and mild trepidation 
that I waited for the lights to dim 
in the movie theater. I’ve been a 
Harry Potter fan since the first day 
I picked up the exceedingly tal- 
~ ented J.K. Rowling’s debut novel, 

the first in the fantasy series that 
has transformed reading into 
magic for millions of children of 
all ages. Would the movie come 
close to doing justice to my be- 
loved sorcerer’s adventures? 


One would hope that the © 


Warner Brothers production 
studios would manage to create 
areasonable facsimile of the novel. 
After all, Director Chris Colum- 

_ bus worked closely with Rowling 
in all stages of production. She 
helped choose the cast, approved 
the script and offered criticism 
_ about the setting and staging 
nota Millions were count- 


“e is to get it right — 
Hanan piers aed) 










hat the movie 
millions of 


Magic: The Gathering, a card 


game mixing elements of Dun- 


geons & Dragons, Stratego and a 
bad drug habit, emerged in recent 
years from its West Coast cult fol- 
lowing and became arguably the 
world’s most popular and most 
profitable fantasy game. 

As with all the classic pastimes, 
gameplay is easy to learn 
but deceptively complex 
and difficult to master. Each 
player constructs a deck of 
at least 60 cards, each rep- 
resenting a type of spell that 
may, be cast against one’s 
opponents. Players can di- 
rect fireballs, summon gob- 
lins and even counter their 
opponent’s spells in an at- 
tempt to deal damage to 
their enemies. When a 
player’s life total is reduced 
to zero, he is declared dead 
and the game is over. 

Players may draw their 
spells from five “colors,” 
each of which represents its 
own particular brand of 
magic and with unique 
powers at its disposal. The 
colors are black, green, red, 
white, and blue. Decks are 
not limited to any number 
or combination of colors; in fact, 
most advanced players prefer to 
draw from the strengths of mul- 
tiple colors when building com- 
petitive decks. Occasionally, decks 
utilizing all five colors appear but 
aren’t common due to the diffi- 


movie franchise, which has al-. 


ready outsold Episode!: The Phane 
tom Menace. 

This critic is thrilled to an- 
nounce that Columbus did far 
more than “get it right”; he cre- 
ated a top-notch movie which en- 
tertains even those who have not 
read the book. Though the movie 
sticks diligently to the book’s 
plotline, right down to minute 
detailsin the setting, thetwo-and- 
a-half hour movie manages not to 
alienate the uninformed movie- 
goer, assuming no prior exposure 
to the story. 


For those few remaining indi- 


viduals who are unfamiliar with 
Harry’sadventures, I'll offera brief 
plot summary. Harry isan orphan 
raised begrudgingly by his insuf- 
ferable relatives, the Dursleys. One 
day his fate changes when he is 
whisked away to Hogwarts 
School of Witchcraft and Wiz- 
ardry. Harry is more than the 
average pre-teen wizard; he is 
the only one to have survived 
being attacked by Voldemort, a 


villain so evil that most timidly — 


teferto himas “You Know Who.” 
er prensa Ronand — 


COURTESY OF WIZARDS OF THE COAST 
Is that Virgil and Dante? Looks like hell. 


culty of obtaining enough “mana” 
of each color to be effective. 

Land cards are used to extract 
mana (pronounced “man-nah”), 
essentially the currency with 
which spells are paid for. Swamps 
give you black mana, forests give 
you green, mountains spew forth 
red mana, plains grant white mana 
and islands issue forth blue mana. 
Only one land card may be played 
each turn, thus limiting a player’s 











COURTESY OF WIZARDS OF THE COAST 


Once a highly sought-after card, rule 
changes have weakened “Jester’s Cap.” 


ability to cast costlier, more pow- 
erful spells until later in the 
game. Much of the game’s strat- 
egy is spent attempting to cir- 
cumvent this limitation, thus 
creating an carly power Beatin 
“vantage. 

Black represents death 

q and treachery; its spells 
#7, summon zombies, assas- 
sins and cause opponents 
to discard valuable cards 
from their hands. Black 
spells can often grant great 
strength, but ata high cost. 
Certain creatures, like the 
“Lord of the Pit” and 
“Abyssal Horror,” are im- 
mensely strong but cause 
as much harm to you as 
your opponents. That’s 
part of the bargain when 
you mess with evil. 

Green stands fornature’s 
ancient strength. All the 
denizens of the forest and 
the elemental powers of 
Mother Earth are ata green 
spellcaster’s fingertips. 
Powerful creatures and 





Hermione, he discovers that You 
Know Whoisattacking Hogwarts, 
and the three set out through grave 


peril in an attempt to save the. 


school. 
Columbus indeed works magic 
with the special effects. Even mere 





Columbus indeed - 
works magic with the 
special effects. 


Muggles (non-wizards) will be 
dazzled by the grandeur of 
Hogwarts, a stunning castle with 
countless secret passages and hid- 
den surprises. Special effects trans- 
form the ever-watchful Professor 
McGonagall smoothly into her al- 
ter ego, a cat. A terrifying, life-size 
chess game near the end is a tech- 
nical masterpiece. Most impres- 
siveis the Quidditch match, agame 
played in the air on broomsticks, 


Thesceneseemsentirely real, and 
_ it brings to life a part of the book 


disposal the power of water, 


’ unlimited cards and even take 





green’s unique ability to acquire 
great amounts of mana early on in 
the game make it a force in the 
game, but its lack of game-break- 
ing spells usually relegate green 
cards to a supporting role in tour- 
nament-level decks. 

Red spellcasters use the strength 
of fire and earth to subdue their 
opponents. Its direct damage spells 
are easily the most cost-effective 
and annoying (if also simple- 
minded) spells in the game, dam- 
aging opponents without warning. 
Fireballs and lightning bolts can 
turn games around in moments 
with little risk to their casters. Un- 
fortunately, red is a notoriously 
slow developing color as well. 

White is the color of all that’s 
good and holy in the world. White 
spellcasters can summon hordes 
of “weenies,” weak but cheap to 
cast creatures (soldiers and 
knights, mostly) that can over- 
whelm opponents by sheer mass. 
By nature, it’s a defensive color, 
emphasizing healing and protec- 
tion over unrelenting force. Some 
white spells, like “Wrath of God” 
and “Armageddon,” are among 
the game’s most powerful, wiping 
out all cards of a specific type in 
one shot. Players quickly learn 
the value of trading one card 
of your own for three to four 
times as many of your oppo- 
nents. As such, white is 
widely though to be the stron- 
gest of the colors. 

Blue cards can be spectacu- 
larly strong as well. It has at its 


wind and time, a devastating 
combination. In the game’s 
earliest versions, blue cards al- 
lowed players to draw nearly 


extra turns. When clever play- 
ers learned to abuse these 
cards, they were quickly re- 
moved from the standard card 
sets. Cards like “Ancestral Re- 
call” and “Time Walk” are 
among the most sought-after, 
at times demanding over $200 
for mint copies. | 

Though Blue’s strength has 
been diminished somewhat in re- 
cent years, it retains the sole abil- 
ity to “counter” opponents’ spells 
andto take control of them as well. 
It is an extremely reactive color 
and requires a great deal of skill to 
be played effectively, but decks 
heavy on blue have long domi- 
nated tournament play. 


izing in my imagination. 

The real magic in the movie 
doesn’t come from computer ef- 
fects and Animatronics, however; 
itis the actors themselves who cast 
a spell over the audience. Rowling 
was wise to require that unknown 
actors be cast as the famous trio. It 


allows for complete suspension of _ 


disbelief as the viewer easily as- 
similates the actors with their re- 
spective characters. As Harry, 


Daniel Radcliffe nails his daunt-. 
ing role, endearing himself from 


the start. Rupert Grint (Ron) is a 
perfect match for his impish char- 
acter, and Emma Watson, as 
Hermione, pulls off her know-it- 
all personality without being too 
annoying. All three children per- 
form well beyond expectation for 
amateurs. 

Other parts are also well-cast. 
Dame Maggie Smith (Tea with 
Mussolini) shines again as. 
McGonagall, a strict but caring 
professor, As slimy and presum- 


ably evil Professor Snape, Alan 


Rickman (Dogma) fits the part 
perfectly, an exact replica of what 
Thad imagined when reading. Rob 


that Thad a eal time mals Coltrane [rem Heb performs 
ie : “ Wy 5 
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“Dutch is a 


throat disease, 
not a language.” 


—Political Science Professor 
Richard Katz 





Stud poker meets AD&D in Magic 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


COURTESY OF WIZARDS OF THE COAST - 


These creatures from the “Odyssey” expansion bark and bite. 


What makes the game interest- 
ing fromacommercial standpoint 
is how its makers have taken to 
remaking the game almost con- 
stantly with so-called “expansion 
sets.” These expansions are re- 
leased every three to four months, 
and invariably contain a handful 
of very powerful cards that are 


Dexiey wa Feinty. 


COURTESY OF WIZARDS OF HE COAST 


“Armageddon” is not only a very pow- 
erful card, but an example of fine art. 


quickly in high demand. Players 
purchase dozens of booster packs, 
at $3-5 a piece, in search of these 
cards, usually ending up with other 
neat-looking but largely useless 
cards instead. 
The game’s makers, Wizards of 
the Coast, Inc., have successfully 
parlayed their addictive game into, 





a franchise of sorts. By running. 


“professional” tournaments with 
big prizes that are only open to 
players playing with the most re- 
cently available cards, Wizards en- 
sures that the hardcore Magic, 
players keep coming back for 
more. Provided that they bring 
their wallets with them, of course. 

The game’s commercial success 
is unparalleled:in the fantasy 
genre. Magic has quickly become 
a multibillion-dollar industry.’ 
Awash with success, Wizards of 
the Coast bought TSR, Inc., the 
makers of Dungeons & Dragons 
in’ 1998, a move comparable to 


uying out IBM. Itsre=") 








f oT : 
tail stores have appeared i in malls e 


across the country, opening up 


access to whole new markets and. 


regions full of eager young males: 
with allowancestoburn. Eveninthe 
current recession, prospects look 
good for Magic’s continued suc- 
cess. Bis. 

Excellent artwork, easy-to- — 
learn gameplay, a loyal fan base 
and very high replay ability en- - 
sure that Magic: The Gathering: 
won’t follow Pokémon cards and’ 
all the rest into post-fad obscu- 
rity. Its national championships 
are currently broadcaston ESPN2, 
but don’tbesurprised ifthis simple 
card game of wizards and mon- 
sters appears on the networks 
sometime soon. As costly a hobby 
as it might be, for many, the high- 
speed excitement and mental chal- 
lenge Magic offersis entirely worth 
it. 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.IMDB.COM 


Harry Potter (Daniel Radcliffe) charms with his message owl, Hedgwig. 


well as the lovable oaf, Hagrid. 
To be sure, the celluloid adap- 
tation does fall short of the book. 
However grand Hogwarts may 
seem on the screen, it could never 
match the elegance ofitsimagined 
counterpart. The scary parts, 
though shocking enough to dis- 
tress young children, did not send 


chills down my spine the way the 


book did. At the movie, the viewer 


must sit through the entire story — 


for nearly three hours, with no 
: eri 


breaks and no chance tolook back 
at foreshadowing and favorite pas- 
sages. 

_ Asamovieinandof itself how- — 
ever, Harry Potter and the — 
Sorcerer's Stoneis sheer brilliance. 
It captivates the audience from 
beginning to end, a visually stun- 
ning masterpiece for é allages. This _ 
movie is not ‘tol be missed, I only — 
hope it will i inspire many more 
to open their imaginations to 
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Addicted to Potter | 


BY MEGAN MENTREK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Below the funillustrations on each 
cover of the four Harry Potter books 
should be a disclaimer to the reader: 
Do NOT even THINK of purchasing 
this book if you have anything im- 
portant to do in the next four days of 
your life. Last year I made the tragic 
mistake of picking up Harry Potter 
and the Sorcerer’s Stonein the middle 
of the finals period as a little bit of 
light reading. What quickly devel- 
oped was a brutal fight between the 
pull of Hogwarts and Harry’s world 
and my looming and ever-depressing 
history final. Fifty dollars and the four 
books later, Harry won the fight by a 
landslides I pushed the studying back 
chapter by chapter of Harry Potter. 

Those of you who have joyously 
opened a Harry Potter book know 
exactly what I’m talking about. Upon 
completion of book number two at 3 
a.m., you curse Barnes and Nobles 
for not being open 24 hours a day so 
that you can proceed to book num- 
ber three. For those of you who de- 
nied yourselves the gift of a little 

Harry, I can already hear your measly 
claims, “Oh, it’s a fad!” or “Isn’t that, 
like, for children?” Speaking with 
probably half the literate world be- 
hind me, you're just wrong! 

I have to admit that I too resisted 
opening one. Wallowing in my intel- 
lectual snobbery, compliments ofone 
too many Johns Hopkins political 
economy classes, I too thought that I 
was above Harry Potter. It was not 
until my mother, the literary snob of 
them all, read them that I decided to 
succumb. I was sold. 

So nowall you skeptics are asking, 
why are they so great then? In a cop- 
out answer, well, there’s just some- 
thing about Harry. From the moment 
you step into Number 4 Privet Drive, 
you are mesmerized and enchanted. 


Flying into our hearts and ruining our GPAs. Harry’s been a busy boy. 


Real magic not far 





wise and extremely 

handsome professor of 

mine (at Hopkins!) 
complained that the 

problem with our gen- 

eration is that we’ve stopped believ- 
ing in magic. This professor smiles 
dreamily at the sight of dying leaves 
clinging to aching branchesat theend 
of autumn, bracing for the onslaught 
of winter, be- 
cause through 
his color-blind 


eyes, he sees the ) could, and being 
crumbling | PRANKWEILERS able to travel 
brownleavesin somewhere with- 
flaming hues of - out physically be- 
red and orange. z ILES ing there is magi- 

That’s magi- cal, wouldn’t you 


cal to me. It’s . 

enough for me to fall in love with him 
(from afar, of course). Love is magi- 
cal, too, isn’t it? 

When jaded citizens of the human 
race proclaim their disbelief in magic, 
it’s like saying they don’t enjoy music. 
In their sad ignorance, cynics reject 
all things magical and fantastic that 
thrive in our imaginations. 

But what they don’t realize is that 
magic is a metaphor for our hopes, 
our beliefs, our dreams and our ap- 
preciation for beauty. The “Magic of 
Disney” doesn’t refer to fairy dust or 
magic wands — it speaks ofits ability 
to smooth out the complications of 
reality into the simple innocence we 
wish life had. If only we could be awak- 
ened to true love with a kiss. If only. 

And what of the magic of mystery? 
Remember when the question of what 
grass eats became ever so much less 
interesting the day you found out 
about photosynthesis? Remember 
when the gem-blue sky suddenly 
changed intoamere scattering of blue 
wavelengths from the sun? Children 
use magic to explain all that baffles 
them in the world - adults use reli- 

gion. Where’s the differentiation? For 
all myyears of searching, Icouldnever 


av 





After just a page, the book is simply | 
irresistible. No book has ever hooked | 
mein from the first paragraph ofbook | 
one to the final sentence of book four | 
as thoroughly as Harry has. Perhaps 
it’s the detail with whichJ.K. Rowling 
weaves her tale of the Hogwarts 





_ of discovery. The Magic School Bus 


KATHYCHEUNG 


School of Witchcraft and Wizardry 
and the adventures of Harry, Ronand 
Hermione. Youcan taste Bertie Bott’s 
Every-Flavor Beansas Harryand Ron 
anxiously munch away dreading the 
selection of a vomit-flavored bean, | 
you can smell it when one of Snape’s | 
potion experiments goes South, and 
you literally sit on the edge of your | 
seat waiting for conclusion of the 
Quidditch matches that come peril- 
ously close to letting Slytherin win. It 
could be the quirky characters that 
J.K. introduces and develops in the 
most intriguing ways. Or maybe it’s 
the utter inventiveness of the stories 
she tells like none other. 

Harry Potter whisks you away so 
completely that you can entirely for- 
get about the surreal world of finals 
and end of semester papers just for a 
few hours. Even surrounded by the 
tangible stress that pervades the MSE, 
you can feel like you too attend 
Hogwarts where the stress is more 
about avoiding being turned into 
stone or falling off your broomstick 
than studying genetics. Which would 
you choose? For those of us whose 
imaginations have gotten alittle rusty 
as jobs, internships, and the like have 
pushed us dangerously closeto becom- 
ing adults, Harry Potter is a refreshing 
return to childhood when wizards and 
dragons did roam the world. 

So give yourselfa break, spring for 
the $7 copy of book one, and let J.K. 
Rowling spin her charming story 
around you for just a few hours. I 
would be shocked if afterwards you 
didn’t just wish you had an owl in- 
stead of dreary old e-mail to post your 
letters. 


URTESY OF HTTP://WWW.K12.NF. 


conjure an explanation for that. 
On the flip side, there’s the magic 


can shrink itself to the size of a red 
blood cell, and can rocket onto the 
surface of the moon. Howelse could 
we learn about those courageous 
white blood cells and the moon that 
isn’t all that yummy, sliced on crack- 
ers? We can’t actually go to those 

laces in a bus 
(duh), but our 
imaginations 


: agree? 

It makes evil conquerable. If we 
could melt everyone who wished to do 
us harm with a bucket of water, we 
would. If we could all be back in the 
comfort of our beds after a bad day by 
putting on some ruby slippers and 
saying the magic words, we would. 
While it’s never that simple, it gives 
us hope that it’s possible. 

It reminds us not to forget that it’s 
possible for good to prevail. The 
magic lies in reminding ourselves to 
persevere and in knowing thatall your 
terrible, horrible, no good, very bad 
days will eventually end. 

Contrary to what those who claim 
to be realists think, magic exists but 
not in the form of invisibility cloaks 
and white owls named Hedwig who 
deliver the mail. The question of 
whether nature’s beauty was the whim 
of a higher being or a combination of | 
infinite factors through the billions 
of years since Earth’s creation is moot 
without the acknowledgment either 
the magic of creation and purpose, or 
the magic of chance. 

Those poor unbelievers, taking 
magicsoliterally. When will they learn 
in the magic of good old-fashioned 
belief? 
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| BY MEPHISTO SMITH 


Is that really 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Writing this could very likely get 
me killed. The people I’m messing 
with have been known to make people 
disappear without hesitation. Heck, 
Copperfield even did it to Lady Lib- 
erty. 
But the truth has to be told. What- 
ever the personal costs may be, the 
power of illusion deserves to be 
shared. 

The following feats of daring-do 
(or magic tricks, as you laymen call 
them) are not only guaranteed to as- 
tound friends and family but incred- 


| ibly easy to learn and perform. 


While they may not help you win 
friends and influence people, they 
should provide hours (okay, minutes) 
of all-purpose entertainment. Enjoy. 


“COLOR DIVINATION” 


Although this is one of the first 
tricks I performed for my friends and 
family when I was a youngster, it’s 
one that I still perform from time to 
time and find that it works well for 
audiences of all ages. It’s really quite 
simple to do, and the only require- 
ment is an ordinary box of wax cray- 
ons. 

The magician stands with his back 
to the audience as he instructs one of 
them to open a box of crayons, re- 
move oneand noteits color. He holds 
his hands behind his back and has the 
audience member place the crayon 
into one ofhis upturned palms. Hold- 
ing the crayons behind his back, he 
turns to face the audience and ex- 
plain that you actually intend to di- 
vide the crayon’s color by the sense of 
touch. 

As you say this, scrape the thumb- 
nail of the hand holding the crayon 
across its waxed end, thereby forcing 
asmall amount of wax to lodge under 
the nail. Transfer the crayon to the 
other hand and bring > the one 
with the colored wax unde ine nail. 
Touch it to your forehead. As your 
hand travels past your face secretly 
catcha glimpse of the color. As soon 
as you glimpse the color, close your 
eyes and pretend to be in deep 
thought as if you were really trying 
to divine the color. All that remains 
is for you to name the color and 
bring forth the crayon for verifica- 
tion. 

The most important aspect of this 
trick is its performance. When at- 
tempting to divine thecrayon’s color, 
you must act as though you really 
have the ability to do so. Ifyou believe 
that you can divine the color, so will 
your audience. Just sell it, baby. 


“THE 21 CARD TRICK” 


Even though this is probably the 
most famous self-working card trick 
in existence, it’s still a great puzzler 
and a lot of fun to do. 

The magician deals three rows of 
cards onto a table. Each row contains 
seven cards. An audience member is 
asked to locate the thought of selec- 
tion. 

Shuffle the deck and begin by deal- 
ing three cards, face-up, inarowfrom 
left to right. Deal another three cards 
on top of the first three. In doing so, 
be sure to overlap them so you can 
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This here is another crazy-ass magician named Harry. Gotta love it! 


still see a portion of the underlying 
card’s faces. Continue dealing in this 
manner until you have three rows 
with seven cards in each row. 

Aska nearby chum to think ofany 


of the cards on the table and then, . 


without telling you its name, have 
them indicate the row that contains 
the mentally selected card. Gather up 
one of the two rows that doesn’t con- 
tain his card. It is important that you 
do this ina manner that does not alter 
the position ofany ofthe cards. Gather 
the row containing the audience 
member’s card in the same manner 
and add it onto the top of the first 
gathered pile. Gather the remaining 
row of cards and additonto the top of 
the other two. This will center the pile 
containing the mentally selected card 
between the other two. 

Pick up the packet of 21 cards, 
turn it face-down and once again deal 
out three rows of seven, face-up, 
cards. Ask the audience member to 
indicate the row that now contains 
the mentally selected card. Gather up 
the three rows as before, and in doing 
so, besure thatthe pile containing the 
selected card is once again centered 
between the other two. 

Turn the entire packet face-down 
as before and deal out three rows of 
seven face-up cards. Ask the audi- 
ence member to once again indicate 
the row that now contains the men- 
tally selected card. When he does this, 
youimmediately lookatthe forth card 
in that row. Remember this card, it is 
the selection. 

Chalk this one up to the wonders 
of mathematics. 


“DIME AND PENNY 
TRICK” 


This is a fine impromptu mind 
reading effect that requires no prepa- 
ration whatsoever. The magician has 
an audience member hold a dime in 
one hand and a penny in the other. 
He’s instructed to close both hands 
into fists. The magician turns his back 
and asks him to concentrate on one 
of the coins. After a moment the 
magician turns around and cor- 
rectly identifies the mentally’ se- 
lected coin. 

Begin by handing your eager vol- 
unteer the two coins. Place the dime 
in his right hand, the penny in his left 
and tell him to close both hands into 


a fist. Look directly at him and say, “I 
want you to concentrate on one ofthe 
two coins. You can think of the dime 
or the penny, but please don’t give 
me any help. Don’t glance at your 
hands, just concentrate on one of the 
coins and I'll try and tell you exactly 
which one you were thinking of.” 

Close your eyes as if you’re actu- 
ally trying to read his mind. After a 
moment open them and say, “I’m 
having some difficulty, ’m not get- 
ting anything. You’re going to have 
to help me. Ill turn my back, and 
while my back is turned I want you to 
place the handholding the coin you’re 
thinking of, against your foreheadlike 
this.” Demonstrate by holding your 
fist against your forehead. Turn your 
backand say, “Allright place the hand 
containing the coin you’re thinking 
of against your forehead. Have you 
done that? Good. Now hold it there 
and concentrate on the coin. Con- 
centrate, trying to visualize it in your 
mind’s eye.” 

Pause for a moment and then say, 
“All right, I think I’ve got it. Please 
take your hand from your forehead 
and place it alongside the one hold- 
ing the other coin. Have you done 
that? Good. Then it’s all right for me 
to turn around.” Turn to face him 
and, as you do, glance at his hands. 
One will be considerably lighter in 
color than the other. The hand he 
held up against his forehead will be 
much lighter due to the fact that the 
blood has rushed out of it. 

Do not stare at his hands—a cur- 
sory glance is all that is needed. In- 
stead, look directly into his eyes and 
dramatically name the coin he’s been 
concentrating on. If his right hand is 
lighter, it’s the dime. If his left is 
lighter, it’s the penny. 


“OUT TO LUNCH” 


This is a wonderful mind reading 
effect that can be performed for a 
very large audience. All the necessary 
requirements to make it happen can 
easily be found in your kitchen. - 

The magician holds up a paper 
shopping bag which is sealed by a 
simple fold at the top. He explains 
that the bag contains a vegetable 
which is going to be used in a mind 
reading experiment. 

He sets the bag aside as he asks 
several members of the audience to 


call out the names of various veg- 


in your pants? 


etables. As each vegetable is named, it 
is written on a slip of paper and the 
paper is folded and placedinto a glass 
or bowl. After eight or ten slips of 
paper have been deposited in the con- 
tainer, the magician invites an audi- 
ence member to reach into it and re- 
move one of the slips. 

The audience member is asked to 
unfold the paper and read aloud the 
name of the randomly chosen veg- 
etable. He opens the paper and says, 
“Tomato.” The magician has him 
open the bag to discover, much to his 
surprise, that it contains a tomato. 

This trick requires a shopping bag, 
a vegetable and in this case a tomato, 
although you may use any vegetable, 
several small slips of paper, a pen or 
pencil and a glass or bowl to act as a 
container. Place the vegetable in the 
bag, seal it with a fold and you're 
ready to perform. 

Hold up the bag and explain thatit 
contains a vegetable that will be used 
as a prediction. Ask several audience 
members to call out the name of a 
vegetable. As each vegetable is called, 
you apparently write its name on a 
slip of paper. What you really do is 
write the word tomato on every slip 


oe 
The people I'm 
messing with have 
been known to make 
people disappear 
without hesitation. 
Heck, Copperfield 

even did it to Lady 
Liberty. 





of paper. Needless to say, it is impor- 
tant that you do not let anyone see 
what you actually write. Since the 
audience has no reason to think that 
youre writing the same thing on each 
slip, they will assume you’re writing 
the name of each vegetable as it’s 
called out. The slips are dropped into 
your container and mixed-up. 

Offer the container to an audience 
member, saying, “Reach inside, 
choose one of the slips of paper and, 
when you’ve done that, open it and 
read it aloud. After he names the 
vegetable, have him open the bag 
and remove the tomato to confirm 
that you have correctly predicted 
exactly what vegetable would be 
chosen. 

And that’s just the basics, my little 
humanoids. Start here, and if you 
prove adept, seek out the advice ofan 
experienced magician. If you’relucky, 
he or she might just teach you a thing 
or two. 

Just remember this. Often the dif- 
ference between a convincing trick 
anda spectacular failure is not a mat- 
ter of physical dexterity, but of show- 
manship. If you believe it’s real, so 
willyour audience. With that, go forth 
and conjure. 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


You signal for your party to halt as a 
dark, cloaked figure emerges from 
the woods ahead. Without a word, 
he raises both arms, and the parched 
ground of the northern plain begins , 
to rumble, knocking two of your 
companions off-balance. As you 
steady yourself, the earth between 
you and the stranger begins to rise, 
taking on the form of a giant, 
twenty-foot tall lizard that immedi- 
ately charges your position. You or- 
der three horsemen forward to inter- 
cept the creature, but before they can 
move, three bolts of lightning from 
the stranger’s hand knock them to 
the ground. 

Welcome to the world of fantasy, 
where small bands of adventurers 
battle mystical creatures and evil sor- 
cerers, usually while questing to find 
some ancient artifact or trying to de- 
stroy an evil warlord whose minions 
have been plaguing their homeland. 
These mystic realmsare often the sub- 
ject of books and movies, as well as 
the fantasies of countless school-age 
children who dream of something 
more interesting that the monotony 
of their daily classes. 

As these children dream of facing 
dangerous foes in far-offlands, many 


} 


realize that they do have one power- 
ful device that no wizard could ever 
hope for — a computer. And long 
before the Internet became a house- 
hold term (remember using your 1200 
baud modem to log on to the local 
bulletin board service?), computer 
programmers created text-based ad- 
venture games to try to simulate the 
excitement of living in a fantasy 
realm. 

To interact with the “world” of an 
online role-playing game (RPG), 
players type in simple commands 
such as “move north,” “look under 
rock,” “wield bone dagger” and “at- 
tack ogre” that control the actions of 
characters that they have created. The 
world itself is a series of “rooms” — 
think of it as a checkerboard-like lay- 
out of which you can only see one 
square ata time. Onentering the game 
or moving to a new room, the player 
is presented with a description of the 
room they are in, including a list of 
possible exits and the other items and 


creatures in the room. 


Each character has a certain num- 
ber of “hitpoints” — the amount of 
damage they can receive before being 
killed — and “mana points” — the 
amount of magic they can cast before 
waiting for it to regenerate. These at- 


tributes can be augmented by certain 


types of equipment and usually in- 


crease every time a player gains a cer- 
tain amount of experience points, 
which are awarded for fighting against 
computer-controlled monsters 
(“mobs”) and other players. Thus, 
older characters who have better 
equipment are much more danger- 
ous adversaries than those who have 

just started playing the game. 
Battles are usually run with a 
round-based system: each round, ev- 
ery character and mob involved in 
the fightis allowed oneattack. Rounds 
occur every certain number of sec- 
onds (usually justa couple), unlike in 
single-player games like Heroes of 
Might and Magic or card games like 
Magic: The Gathering, in which the 
computer doesn’t wait for each player 
to decide what to do and finish his/ 
her turn. Instead, it automatically 
forces every participant in the fight to 
try to hit their adversary. The damage 
inflicted by a player’s attack (if any) 
depends on the random roll of a vir- 
tual pair of dice, which is also calcu- 
lated automatically by the computer. 
But fights aren’ttotally automated, 
The number of damage points in- 
flicted, like the number of hitpoints 
or mana points a character has, can 
be augmented by the character’s 
equipment. And in addition to their 
one attack per round, players can also 
perform actions such as casting spells 
t 


, 
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or, more importantly, trying to flee the 
battle, though the Seth! limits how 
many times perround this canbe done. 
And even without the computer’ lim- 
its, players can only castspellsas quickly 
as they can type them in, so a good 
typing speed becomes nearly as impor- 
tant as good equipment. 

So what’s the point of it all? How 
does one“win” a gamelike this? Many 
online RPGs allow players to quest 
for immortality” by gaining a cer- 
tain number of experience points. 
Some players also find it enjoyable to 
prevent others from gaining immor- 
tality by killing them — when charac- 
ters “die,” they can continue playing 
but lose a large amount of experi- 
ence, as well as all of their equipment. 
But whatever a certain player’s goal 
1s, online RPGs offer participants the 
chance to simulate many of the ad- 
ventures that they dreamed ofas chil- 
dren — exploring exotic lands, col- 
lecting strange artifacts and engaging 
in “dangerous” battles with mystical 
creatures, And, of course, players 
Once again have something that our 
lengendary heroes could only dream 
of — the ability to leave the danger- 
armani Leh cease B 

g existence bysi iting the 
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Foralistofonline RPGs, visit http:/ 
/www.mudconnect.com, bci Cpu 
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BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


Ifthe looming proximity of exams 
has been nourishing a growing senti- 
ment of scholarly revolt, the town of 
Alexandria, Va. just might offer 
enough diversion to inspire impul- 
sive submission to the rebel call. Just 
ahalfhour south of Washington, D.C 
and an hour and a half drive from 
Baltimore, this quaint town of colo- 
nial fame boasts the shops, the food, 
the bars, the crafts and the history 
necessary for a fantastic getaway not 
only from campus stress, but from 
this entire century. 

With a history of civil unrest and 
rowdy sailors, this little port has a 
sound reputation for channeling 
frustration into active energy. Faster 
than you can say George Washing- 
ton, Alexandria can whip up asense 
of colonial revolutionary spirit to 
match any academic rebel. In the 
past, it’s ideal port location and 
close proximity to D.C made every- 





fi 
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one who was somebody in history 
wanted a share of Alexandria. It’s 
no different now. Although the res- 
taurants draw tourists instead of 
lounging Union soldiers, the town 
remains where it has always been - 
in the spotlight. 

Thebeauty of Alexandriais thatyou 
can hitit withouta plan or any prepara- 
tion. Its network of cobbled streets is 
small enough to allow wandering with- 
out getting lost. The streets themselves 
are lined with enough boutiques and 
historicnooks to make random brows- 
ing a full-day affair. 

The story of Alexandria’s spunk 
starts from the beginning. Starting 
out as a thriving tobacco port, the 
town became a hub of pre-Revolu- 
tionary War protests and was the lo- 
cation of the first casualties of the 
Civil War - the Union and the Con- 
federacy both wantingits ideal strong- 
hold. In the “famous people” depart- 
ment, its past reads like a Who’s Who 
of American history, with a list of 
inhabitants including not only the 


COURTESY OF TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
Old Town Alexandria has all the feel of a Civil War-era town, but with modern, artsy venues. 


FEATURES 


Alexandria, Va: The historic town witha modern feel. 


Just a short drive away, this small colonial town is the ideal destination to relax any Hopkins student: Its museums and cafés abound. 


country’s first 
president, but 
other well- 
known figures 
such as George 
Masonand Rob- 
eriibauee: 

With its 
battle days over, 
Alexandria still 
offers fun times 
forall, minus the 
cannons. In the 
history depart- 
ment, there is 
plenty to see. 
Justa walk down 
the main streetin 
town is a history 
lesson in itself. 
The old town is 
perfectly re- 
stored and the 
historic spotsare 
incorporated 
into daily use. 
Indeed, apart 
from the Mercedes and Audis that 
replace the old horse-drawn carriages, 








Indeed, apart from the 
Mercedes and Audis 
that replace the old 
horse-drawn carriages, 
life on King St, the 
main run in town, and 
its Surrounding 
neighborhood goes 
on as always. 





life on King St, the main run in town, 
and its surrounding neighborhood 


goes on as always. The couple blocks 
from the water is a perfect, mindless 
strolling distance. And beautiful, at 
that. 

For those who “dare” to venture 
into a- gasp - museum, only pleas- 
ant surprises await. The Friendship 
Firehouse, at 107 S. Alfred St., dis- 
plays adorable old fire wagons in 
the original 19th century firehouse. 
Visitors can even try onold fire uni- 
forms, grab a bucket and blow the 
fire bugle. One forgets how much 
fun dress up can 
be until you find 
yourself posing 
in historic fire 
gear in front ofa 
horse-drawn 
fire-fighting cart. 

One block up 
is an apothecar- 
ies museum. Two 
blocks over is 
GPVenoe reoke 
Washington’s 
former parish, 
Christ Church. 
While the muse- 
ums charge no 
cover, visitors 
can empty their 
wallets in the 
craft stores that 
abound at every 
corner. Store 
windows display 
hand-blown 
glass, carvings, 
ceramics, an- 
tiques and gifts. 
Persian carpet 
stores and high- 
end retailers in- 
cluding Banana 
Republic and 
Nine West infil- 
trate here and 
there. The Tor- 
pedo Factory, at 
105 N. Union St., 
is a highly popular destination for 
craft-seekers, who can purchase art- 
work from 160 professional artists 





who work in studios that are set up 
right inside their shops. A stop at 
the visitors center, at 221 King St., 
can supply shoppers with coupons 
to many of the local shops. It’s well 
worth it, too - the shop Creative 
Classics, for instance, offers a two 
for one deal on beautiful hand- 
blown martini glasses. Time to load 
up. 

Being hungry is no excuse to 
leave Alexandria early. It might even 
be the primary reason to stop by. 








Frankly, while the town may no 
longer need to feed an entire Union 
army, it maintains enough cafés and 


OURTESY OF TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
Colonial pubs and craft stores are ashort drive from B’more andD.C. 


restaurants to feed the army of shop- 
pers and locals that flock through 
the streets. Every corner offers a dif- 
ferent dining option. In keeping 
with its international port flavor, 
Alexandria offers everything from 
French bakeries and cafés to Thai 
food and Chinese to Tex-Mex and 
Italian. Andin keeping with the his- 
toric flavor, there are many seafood 
restaurants and traditional pub din- 
ers. For real traditional fare straight 
from waitresses in colonial skirts, 
there is Gadsby’s 
Tavern, at 138 N. 
Royal St, which 
continues to serve 
the same corn 
bread and ale it did 
to the sailors of the 
old days. 

Although Alex- 
andria alone has 
enough to occupy 
visitors for at least a 
full day, ashort drive 
away from Alexan- 
dria brings visitors 
to Mount Vernon, 
where they can tour 
GF e210 eee 
Washington’s 
famed home. As an 
insider’s secret, one 
will be surprised 
how small his house 
KeallyVemuic eam 
groundsare sprawl- 
ing, though, and the 
tour could take a 
whole day, but at 
least its worth the 
entry fee. 

So books closed 
and ale mugs up - 
it’s time to take a 
break and submit to 
the rebel callonelast 
time. Alexandria 
has a history of wild 
fun that can’t even 
compare to Charles Village: This town 
has been at it since 1669. That in itself 
deserves a toast. 





DVD players: The best models to pick 
for the ultimate in sound and picture 





_ BY STEVEN ZAMPIERI 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Are you tired of being the only 
kid in the dorm without his own 
DVD player? Do you find yourself 
staring at your old VHS tape player, 
wondering why you bought such a 
useless contraption? Do you know 
what VHS means? I didn’t think so. 


Well, it looks like you might as well . 


start using those tapes as coasters 
and that VCR as a Frisbee, because 
you’re not “cool” unless you watch 


your movies digitally. Here’s how. 


you can begin your trek to break 
into the “in crowd.” 

The first thing you have to do is 
buy a DVD player. There are many 
choices for this, varying in features, 
quality, and most notably, price. Let 
us begin with the very basics: what 
kind of DVD player are you looking 
fort 6 «: 

Of course, there’s the traditional, 
single-DVD player that takes up 
about the same amount of space as its 
prehistoric predecessor, the VCR. 
The price for such a machine varies 
from $120 to $1,800. Just when you 
thought that someone would have to 
be schizophrenic to spend over a 


and on something that he could get 


_ for less than 1/5 of the price, I was 


RAPHAEL SCHW. 





informed that there were, indeed, rea- 
sons behind this madness. 

Iasked junior Erik Hummel why 
someone would drop that much 
money on a DVD player. He in- 
formed me thata player of that qual- 
ity “does everything perfectly.” 
Seeking for an elaboration on “per- 
fectly,” I asked him what sort of 
bells and whistles would come with 
a DVD player at such a high price. 
“Bells and whistles?!?” Hummel ex- 
claimed. “Bells and whistles just 
fuck things up!” 

With that issue clarified, let’s move 
onto other manifestations of the DVD 
player. 

There now exists a five-disc DVD 
changer, for those of us who can’t 
stand the time it takes to change discs 
between three hour sessions of your 
“Godfather” marathon. If you’re 
looking for one of these changers, 
expect to spend over $200, instead of 
the $150 of your basic single-DVD 
player (that might not “do everything 
perfectly,” but still gets the job done. 

If you really have time on your 
hands and an extensive DVD library, 
you can look into the Onkyo DV- 
M301 301-Disc DVD/CD Changer. 
It goes for about $725, and is the ulti- 
mate in laziness. By the time you hit 
the late DVD #270, all the ones you 


-KOREN /NEWS-LETTER 
The top models are going to cost you a pretty penny, but they are worth the money. 


put in are classics, and 
the DVD itself is obso- 
lete. 

Of course, then 
there’s the opposite di- 
rection: the portable 
DVD player with a 
built-in screen. These 
will setyouback atleast 
$400. One that you 
might want to check 
out is Panasonic’s 
DP VAD sae Le Ve5i17, 
“PalmTheater,” a por- 
table DVD video/ 
Video CD/CD player 
witha built-in five inch 
diagonal LCD moni- 
tor. For those of you 
who aren’t sure just 
how long five inchesis, 
that’s slightly shorter 
than the average man’s 
.electric shaver. Due to 
the sheer size of the 
screen on this bad boy, 
the PalmTheater comes witha remote 
control. This prevents you from hurt- 
ing your eyes by sitting too close to 
the machine. 

When youfinally decide what type 
of DVD player you want, your best 
bet would be to visit Lycos Shopping 





at http://www.lycos.dealtime.com. 
This site will first narrow your search 
by price range, then you can browse 
for the model that you want, andcom- 
pare prices from different online mer- 


Narrow your search by 
price range, then you 
can browse for the 
model that you want, 
and compare prices 
from different 
merchants. 





chants. 

After observing several DVD 
players, I have noticed minimal dif- 
ference between them concerning 
audio and visual quality, but appar- 
ently there are people who do and 
create a demand for those with four- 
digit prices and no bells and/or 
whistles. 
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Don’t be that guy that still watches his movies on arusty old VCR. 





Prometheus at JHU 


Philosophical journal forum for students 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Johns Hopkins prides itself on be- 
ing the top research institution in the 
nation, and yet, until this year, it did 
nothavea publication for philosophi- 
cal research and discussion. 

Last summer, junior Dave Kotlyar 
decided to rectify this omission and 
founded Prometheus, Johns Hopkins 
University’s first student journal of 
philosophy. 

“I wanted to do this since I first 
entered Hopkins,” said Kotlyar. “A 
forum for philosophical discussion 
does exist at 35 other schools, and I 
thought Hopkins deserved to be 
among those.” 

“Prometheus strives to parallel the 
goal of Hopkins — to promote both 
undergraduate education and re- 
search,” states the Prometheus Web 
site. “Prometheus’ mission is to chal- 
lenge academic boundaries and to 
publish student work on controver- 
sialideas in the realm of philosophy.” 

The actual journal willbe approxi- 
mately 80 pages long, consisting of 
both “articles” and “discussion 
pieces.” The editorial board defines 
articles as a work from 2000 to 4000 
words (12 to 20 pages) focusing on a 
primary theme with several points of 
discussion. In contrast, a discussion 
piece consists ofonly 750 - 2000 words 
and concentrates on only one or two 
points of a discussion or argument. 

Prometheus is not limited to pure 
philosophical works. 

“We’re different in that we wantto 
accept works that are more than just 
straight philosophy, even poetry and 
anthropology,” said Kotlyar. “That’s 
different than any other undergradu- 
ate journal.” 

The journal will be published an- 
nually and the first edition is planned 
for distribution in May. Approxi- 
mately 300 to 500 hardback copies 
will be distributed, available on cam- 
pus in the Philosophy department, 
the Hutzler Reading Room and pos- 
sibly the MSE library. Moreover, 
Kotlyar hopes to distribute it to un- 
dergraduate Philosophy departments 
throughout the nation. 

Kotlyar said his eventual goal is 
for Prometheus “not just to be a small 
student magazine but to be nation- 
ally distributed.” 

Furthermore, everyauthor printed 


in the magazine will receive a free 
copy. 

The journal was officially founded 
in August by Kotlyar and four friends, 
who now form the editorial board. 
Those involved include Kotlyar as 
editor-in-chief, John Odito as copy 
editor, Dave Harris as secretary and 
Matt Rosenberg and Joseph 
Gorodenker as managing editors. 

Eventually, Kotlyar hopes thejour- 
nal will yield both a graduate and an 
undergraduate publication. Cur- 
rently, the journal is limited only to 
undergraduates, although any college 
student throughout the world is en- 
couraged to submit work as long as it 
is in English. 

Moreover, international interest 
has been expressed; the journal re- 
ceived an e-mail from a college fac- 
ulty member in Naples, Italy inquir- 
ing about the project. In fact, the 
journal’s call for papers has even been 
published in The American Philoso- 
phy Association publicationand Web 
site. 

“We're the first undergraduate 
journal ever to have that done in my 
knowledge,” said Kotlyar. 

Kotlyarseeks to obtain further aca- 
demic recognition and thus will 
strictly adhere to scholarly guidelines 
to maintain the integrity of the jour- 
nal. Also, he continually stresses that 
the upcoming publication is not a 
magazine but rather a journal. 

“A magazine has informal 
laymen’s terms,” said Kotlyar. “This 
will be a serious academic journal. It 
will be fairly technical, although ac- 
cessible to undergraduates.” 

The journal has received funds 
from the Provost’s office and the Of- 
fice of Student Life. In two years, the 
editorial board also hopes to obtain 
funds form the Student Activities 
Council of the Student Council. 

“This is the humanities equivalent 
of what the science research journal 
would be,” said Koltyar. . 

“Philosophical discussions are a 
key part ofacademia, and it’s a forum 
for undergraduate students that’s re- 
ally not been at Hopkins.” 

The deadline is Jan. 1, 2002, for 
submissions. Submissions should 
be sent to 
prometheusjhu@hotmail.com. For 
ers Bear vt visit http:// 
jhunix.hef.jhu.edu/~j 
index.htm. anak nies 
i iy 
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Students fin 








BY MAAHA JAFRY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s no secret that most college 
students are on tight budgets. Be- 
tween, food, entertainment, and 
day-to-day living expenses, there’s 
often very little left over. Soifyou’re 
looking for a place to cut corners, 
you might want to try furnishing 
your dorm, apartment or house sec- 
ondhand. 

Remember that episode of 
Friends where Phoebe sang praises 
of the unique finds of the flea mar- 
ket while Rachel paid 10 times as 
much for furniture from Pottery 
Barn? Well, Phoebe was on to some- 
thing — places like flea markets, 
Salvation Army, Goodwill, garage 
sales and E-Bay are great places to 
look if you want to decorate for 
cheap. 

Junior Stephanie Teller and her 
housemates got a lot of the furni- 
ture for their house from street sales, 
E-Bay and graduating seniors who 
had to sell their furniture before they 
left. They also picked up some old 
chairs that the school was throwing 
away. Teller says, “We found furni- 
ture everywhere. If we founda chair 
on the side of the road that was in 
good condition, we took it. We just 
kept our eyes open at all times. The 
piece I like the best is my bookshelf 
which cost $25 from a senior, used. 
And it’s in great condition. I also 
love our couch and chair in our liv- 
ing room. They’re really comfy and 
they match!” Teller added, “Our 


ene LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Furnishing your appartment can be costly, but bargain hunting is the best way to save. 


coffee tables are red crates and they 
are fun and functional.” 

So why do students like to shop 
secondhand? Teller says, “Basically, 
the biggest factor is cost. I know 
that I hada tight budget and soI was 
looking for stuff for cheap. Some 
stuff we had to go to Target and 
stores like that for, but the main 
stuff I bought used. I’m only going 
to need this stuff for two years so 
this is the best way to do it and then 
you can sell it again, which helps a 
lot.” 

Students also like shopping sec- 
ondhand because 
the items they find 
there are unique. 
Used furniture of- 
ten has an interest- 
ing history, or are 
things you 
wouldn’t normally 
find at a regular fur- 
niture store. Fresh- 
men . Catherine 
Sawyer and Jen 
Rolston bought a 
clear, cube-shaped, 
glass end-table for 
their dorm room at 
Salvation Army. 
Rolston says, “We 
were there shop- 
ping for tee-shirts 
and we saw the table 
and were like, “This 
would be great to 
hide beer in!’ Now 





d gems in the junkyard 


| secondhand cur- 
| tains for it, too, out 
of pillow cases. 
Catherine and I are 
very proud of that 
cube.” 

Rolston also 
echoee Teller’s em- 
phasis on cost, and 
said, “The end- 
table was only $20, 
so we paid ten 
bucks each. I’m a 
cheapskate, so 
that’s why I shop 
secondhand.” She 
added, “It’s great 
because if you 
don’tlike the price, 
you can usually 
talk them down 
them down, since 
the items are all 





used, anyway. 
Haggle.” 

Also, second- 
hand itemsare great 
because they have 
stories behind 


them. It’s nice to find random stuff 
when you're not looking for it. I 
always go for secondhand. Except 
for underwear. Steer clear of sec- 
ondhand underwear. Socks are 
pretty suspect, too.” 

When shopping secondhand, 
there are a few things to watch out 
for. You're more likely to come 
upon holes, stains and strange 
smells when you’re shopping for 
used furniture, so inspect each item 
and make sure it really is a good 
deal. Transportation of your “new” 
furniture is also important, espe- 


cially if you don’t have a car. 


Rolston warns, “Make sure you | 


know how youre going to get your 
furniture home. We had to tape our 
end table to a skateboard and roll it 
back.” Also, since secondhand 
shopping is often hit-or-miss, you 
can’t be sure that you'll always find 
what you’re looking for. 

Teller elaborated by saying, “The 





We were [at Salvation 
Army] shopping for 


tee-shirts and we saw 


the table and were 
like, ‘This would be 
great to hide beer in!’ 
Now we use it to store 


our food. 


— FRESHMAN JEN 
ROLSTON | 





drawbacks are that you never know 
if you're going to find everything. I 
came back to summer session with- 
out a bed and had to crash at a 
friend’s house untill founda bed to | 
buy. But people want to get rid of 
their stuff so it isn’t that bad. You 
just have to be patient [and] cre- 
ative.” 











we use it to store 
our food. We made 





Pranks take time and 
planning to be perfect 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Stupidity strikes atabout4a.m., I’ve 
found. Maybe somewhere in 
thecircadian rhythms of the human 
body lies some recessive timeframe 
where every idea falls flat on its face. I 
don’t know, there’s always time for re- 
search. 

Take for example me and my 
friend Nate. About two weeks ago, at 


4 a.m, Nate and I found the zeitgeist » 
~ to pull a prank. And not just any 


prank. Our muse was thesecond floor 
bathroom of the Wood House. You 
see, forsometime, our floor bathroom 


Our lack of the 
appropriate tools led 
our plans to 
degenerate into silly 
vandalism. 
Suggestions like,"hey, 
let's open the hosing 
for the fire 
extinguisher,” became 
alltoocommon. 


a elie 


has been absent of both toilet paper 
and soap. 

But these washroom worries had 
been exclusive to the men of the 
house. And so Nate and I plotted a 
scheme to somehow better our situa- 
tion. Inspiration struck when Nate 
suggested we switch the Bape lenale 


» 


name plates on the doors. We met 
our opposition in four, two inchlong, 
zinc-coated, steel, clockwise-turning 
screws. Quickly we barged into a 
sleeping friend’s room and stole a 
toolbox that must look like God’s. 
The particular screws required a 
square Allen wrench and af- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 


Be very careful what you take home; some things should be left in the garbage. 
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BY GINA CALLAHAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Odds are if you are at Hopkins, 
you're pretty smart and since smart 
people generally tend to study and all 
that fun stuff, you are likely to be 
preparing for some major academic 
expenditure and work during the up- 
coming finals period. Surprise, sur- 
prise, this time may become stressful 
for you. 

You may become frustrated. You 
may feel like there is nowhere to 
turn... You may be looking for ways 
to relax and the News-Letter is here to 
help. Try the following suggestions: 


10. Stuff your face. That extra 15 


| isn’t just for freshman. Mommy sent 


you back from Thanksgiving with lots 
of goodies. Can we say chocolate 
chips? Indulge when you need alittle 


break and don’t forget the milk. 


9. Call a friend. Talk to a fellow 
Blue Jay and vent your common frus- 
trations. Or since we all know there 
are schools where people do not work 
and do not need to study (where the 
weekend legitimately begins on Tues- 
day or Wednesday) give friend from 
home a call. Make plans for Christ- 
mas break and Intersession if you'll 
be around. 


8. Move!!!! Exercise is our friend. 
(Remember all those chocolate 
chips?). ManyJHU students surveyed 
said they run when they need to relax. 
Hit the AC or grab a friend and move 


| ‘til you feel the burn. 


7. Get High. Literally. At Port Dis- 
covery here in “America’s Greatest 
City” there currently isan exhibit that 
allows you to venture upward in a 
HiFlyer hot air balloon. on Dec. 1. 
See the view, get some fresh air, get in 
the spirit and put it all in perspective. 


6. Utilize the VCR. We all have 
our favorite video, that guaranteed 
“feel better” film. Get out your copy 
orvisit MSE which hasit’s own unique 
movielibrary for something you 
haven’t seen. And keeping with the 
holiday spirit you may want to try 


| something classic and Christmas-y. 


Think the new Grinch, Home Alone 
perhaps, and don’t neglect those old 
schoolcartoons. Frosty the Snowman 
anyone? 


5. “Lighten up.” There are a 





TOP HAIR DESIGNERS 
ALWAYS GIVE YOU MORE 
THAN THE EXPECTED! 
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A REPUTATION 


TO UPHOLD. 


IT’S THAT SIMPLE. 


FULL SERVICE SALONS 


(4.10) 323-3838 (410) 235-2939 


860 W. UNIVERSITY PKWY. 





CP) TOYOTA 


 Celica— 
The Inside Story 


On the outside, it’s easy to see that Celica is race-track 
inspired. But the real excitement is on the inside...under the . 
hood. Take the Celica GT-S...Toyota worked with Yamaha to 
build a 180 HP engine redlined at 7800 RPM...equipped it 
with Variable Valve Timing with intelligence...a computer 
that constantly monitors and retunes your engine for maxi- 
mum performance...a cam with two sets of lobes to provide 
two ranges of valve lift and duration for more usable horse- 
power, There’s direct ignition for greater reliability... 
iridium-tipped spark plugs for reduced maintenance...a 
stainless steel exhaust manifold...a water-cooled oil cooler. 
And mated with Toyota’s 4-speed electronically-controlled 
automatic “Sportshift”, you get transmission shift switches 
on the:steering wheel...just like Formula J.kace cars. Sweet. 
& ‘ 


Driving a new Toyota is e 
because now your Toyota dealer has 
financing program available thry 7, 


So if you’re within 4 months of 
within the past two years... 


plethora of holiday lights displays in 
the area. Get out for some visual 


The top 10 ways to 
relax before finals 


stimulation. Some options include the 
Festival of Lights in Baltimore’s Fel}’ 
Point on Dec. 1 and the 14, as well as 
the Annual Parade of Lighted Boats 
in the Inner Harbor, also on Dec, |, 


4, Shop. Direct orders from Wash- 
ington. Youare needed to help stimu- 
late the economy. Go spend money 
and check some of those holiday gift 
purchases off your list. Most impor- 
tantly though, buy yourself something 
too. Come on, you know a new 
sweater makes everything better. And 
while you're visiting a holiday shop- 
ping Mecca, stop by to see Santa. 


3. D-level challenge. Is there evera 
bad time for the D-Level challenge? 
And extra points for picking finals 
time, when the library is packed. 


2. Sleep. Power naps are also our 
friends. Or better still have a “cave 
day” on the weekend before you start 
studying. Make sure you are well 
rested by gathering a group of friends 
together, having a fun Friday night, 
then an unproductive Saturday. La- 
ziness reigns. The television goes on 
(Lifetime movies or ESPN perhaps) 
and no oneisallowed to get up except 
to eat and visit the bathroom. Onceit 
gets dark you can move again. 


1. And finally....don’t study. In 
talking with upperclassman, the most 





Shop. Direct orders 
from Washington. You 
are needed to help 
stimulate the 
economy.Go spend 
money and check 
some of those holiday 
gift purchases off 
your list. | 





common advice for dealing with the 


tension of finals was simply to avoid 
the situation all together. “Just don't 
study,” they suggest, “you really don't 
need to.” Yeah. Okay. We'll all just 

rely on our stellar God-given intel 

gence. Wonderful idea. 











*ADVERTISEMENT* 


Egg Donor Needed for Jewish Infertile 
Couple. Matching Wife’s Characteristics. 
Generous Compensation. Donor should 

be attractive, very intelligent, 21 -32yo, 
preferably over 5’7” wavy brown hair, ha- 


zel eyes, mesa complexion medium 
uild 


Leave message 41 0-664-7734 


asier than ever 


4 special college graduate 
Oyota Financ; 

that offers a lot of great schoortinae Services 
graduation, 
See your Toyota 


















- or if you graduated 
dealer for details. 
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Holiday gift ideas for 
those on a tight budget 


We have some thrifty ideas on what to get Mom, Dad and friends 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTrer 


I was relaxing during the past 
holiday weekend, kicking back and 
trying to keep up a conversation 
while inhaling as much food as I 
possibly could (after three months 
of dorm food, wouldn’t you too?) 
and it came to my attention that we 
are nearing the end of November. 
Do you know what that means? 
Christmas is right around the cor- 
ner. The splendid day is less than a 
month away. (Yes, take a deep 
breath, let it sink in. I can hear the 
“Oh Shit!” ringing throughout the 
campus.) The wonderful mass com- 
mune to the malls has already be- 
gun. Me being exceedingly lazy and 
avoiding lines that are longer than 
ones I would wait in. for 
Michael Jack- son 
tickets, I have 
not purchased 
a single 
present. That 
means there 
are about 28 
days left. 
Lets 
Sqeee 


What 





has on the 
agenda. 

Because Hopkins is 
a school so filled with 
holiday cheer and festive 
celebration, our professors 
have planned for us a final 
round of midterms, term pa- 
pers to write, portfolios to hand 
in, labs to wrap up, a week of non- 
stop literally certifiable studying and 
then an entourage of finals that will 
undoubtedly bring us to our knees. 
Sounds like fun, doesn’t it? So that 
leaves how much time for shopping? 
Seeing as finals will run until the 

Dec.19 or 20, followed by packing up to 
go home, we will have none. 

Let’s face it. We are screwed. But at 
least we're all screwed together, right?! 

Ive been brainstorming, and I 
think ’ve come up with some pretty 
good solutions to what seems to be 
ano win situation. As long as weare 
going to be glued to this campus for 
the next four weeks, we might as 
well do our holiday shopping here. 
Oh, and another thing. Did anyone 
else check their bank accounts while 
they were home? Yeah, bargain 
shopping isan absolute must. Don’t 
worry though — you'll be amazed 
at what Hopkins has to offer!! 

First off, let’s look at the one place 
you visit every day, two or three times 
a day — the dining hall. Sure, your 
grandmother or grandfather would 
loveanice formal place setting for the 


dining room table from somewhere 
like Marshall Field’s or Neiman 
Marcus, but let’s be honest. That’s 
just not going to happen. However, 
have you noticed that the amenities 
at Terrace and Wolman are of the 
highest quality? They’re used day in 
and day out, and they never break. 
The silverware stays shiny, and the 
pattern of the plates and glasses would 
be perfect for just about anyone! I’m 
sure if you took a fork at dinner, it 
wouldn’t be missed. And then a 
spoon the next day. And then a 
plate (which would be 
harder to 

smuggle 
out, but 
can still 
be done). 
Po rent tay: 
soon, you'll 
have 


yourself 
an entire 
place set- 


coming out to 

be ... oh, I think our 

tuition probably covers it, 
don’t you? 

Do youneed any ideas for those 

friends on campus that you want to 

get something special for? I have a 

few. For the next few weeks, we are 


Give them a book — 
say, for example, your 
Intro. Chemistry book, 
or your 
Macroeconomics 
book, or your 
Molecules and Cells 
book or your copy of 
the Communist 
Manifesto. 





going to be studying nonstop. Judg- 
ing by the usual Hopkins mentality, 
that means pulling all-nighters and 
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considering the actions of going to 
the bathroom and eating as taking 
breaks. What usually happens when 
we spend countless hours pouring 


over physics and chemistry and his- | 


tory and literature?? We get hungry 


and dehydrated! For theholiday study | 
season, surprise a friend with an en- | | 
ergizing care package!! Meal equiv. at | 


Megabytes or the Depot for refresh- 
ing fruit drinks, appetizing 

apples and oranges, and 
Utz pretzels and chips! 
He or she will greatly 
appreciate the 
thought, and the 
cost to you? 
























ening 
ty heaiet 
isn’t al- 
ready cov- 
ered in the 
meal plan! 
Isn’t this 
great? 
Metisisee: 
need to get 
something for Dad. 
What better place to look than 
the campus bookstore?? You could 
buy him Hopkins golf club covers, a 
Hopkins golf shirt, Hopkins golf 
tees, a Hopkins golf club bag, a nice 
sweatshirt that says “Hopkins Dad” 
that he can wear when he goes golf- 
ing anda Hopkins baseball hat that 
he\can wear if it’s too sunny while 
he’s golfing! Our wonderful univer- 
sity has all of his needs covered! 
And while you re in the store, you 
could get Moma gift too! The book- 
store has a wonderful variety of 
sweatshirts that say “Hopkins Mom,” 
a vast selection of teddy bears, each 
wearing a knitted sweater of school 


Y Ont 


spirit, and Hopkins coffee mugs and | 
candy dishes! What more could you | 
ask for? Yes, I know all of this might | | 


seem a little above your budget, but 
you re forgetting that the bookstore 
accepts J-cash. It’s as easy as swip- 
ing your card, and before youknow 
it, your Christmas shopping is all 
finished. 

Except you forgot your little 
brother or sister. Don’t worry! Ihave 
just the solution for you. You buy 
an unbelievable amount of books at 
the beginning of every semester, 
some of which you don’t even read, 
and most of which you will read 
once and watch collect dust under- 
neath your bed. Your little brothers 
and sisters look up to you! They 
want to be just like you. Why not 
help them out and give them a book 
— say, for example, your Intro. 
Chemistry book, or your Macro- 
economics book, or your Mol- 
ecules and Cells book or your copy 
of the Communist Manifesto? Not 
only are you sharing yourself with 
them, but you're also encouraging 
them to learn. Absolutely price- 
less. 

If these unparalleled ideas don’t 
appeal to you, then friends, you are 
on your own this Christmas Season. 
Remember, they won’tknowthatyou 
got that nice set of measuring cups 
from the Chem. Lab. Hell, you could 
even get your friends a new hotplate 
for their dorm room (just be care- 
ful, we don’t want security on your 
ass during finals.) And remember, 
it’s the thought that counts. No 
matter what you get them, your fam- 
ily will probably just be happy you 
made it home. You could even skip 
the shopping and tell them that 
you're giving the gift of your pres- 
ence. It might work. Anyways, 
Happy Studying, Happy Shopping 
and Happy Holidays! 
Photos by Mike Fischer and Ali 
Shybut/News-Letter. 





—A photo essay by Liz Steinberg. 


Imagine. You're in IFP, sitting in 
the bowels of Gilman Hall, when 
someone knocks on the door. In 
walks your friendly would-be Stu- 
dent Council member, armed with 
| brochures, posters, anda laundry list 
of complaints and planned improve- 
| ments. School too expensive? He’ll 
tackleit. Economy’s failing? No prob. 
| Finally, the professor gets impatient 
and our friend leaves. But five min- 
utes later, the scene repeatsitself. And 
then five minutes after that ... 





to gain control of resources such as 
the bookstore as well as the pesos it 
brings in. 

Last week, campaigners bom- 
barded students at Uba’s political 
science school with handouts, both 
in and out of class. Banners fes- 
tooned the the building itself, acon- 
verted warehouse, as well as the 








BY SUSAN PARK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


“Beyond the ledges of concrete 
restaurants fall into dreams with 
candlelight couples.” 

— Lawrence Ferlinghetti 

Any true Baltimorean will know 
the household names of local res- 
taurateurs Spike and Charlie Gjerde, 
owners of such eateries as Joy 
America Cafe, Spike and Charlie’s 
Restaurant and Bar and the choice 











of tonight’s destination, Atlantic, 
in Canton. Its location is less than 
ideal; it’s in the middle of Baltimore 
culture; good restaurants, bars, drug 
dealers, clubs, cheap lovin’, etc. 
Anyway, Atlantic, a trendy seafood 
restaurant, with modern decor, 
good lighting andacool glass-plated 
staircase leading to the second level, 
was alas, not everything I wished 
for and more. That being said, it 
was still a thoroughly enjoyable ex- 
perience, but I think my expecta- 
tions were too high. 

I went to Atlantic on a Friday 
night with my friends Matt and 
Akane. When we arrived, we were 
greeted by a very enthusiastic host- 
ess with the kind of cheerfulness 
that seemed abit drug-induced, but 
who knows, maybe a genuinely 
friendly person exists in Baltimore. 
We were seated on the upper level, 
surrounded by chrome and paint- 
ings of abstract water scenes. All the 
tables were adorned with blue glass 
dinner settings and tea candles, with 
straw-woven, metal-framed chairs. 
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Commies? Running for StuCo? 





Everything looked very cool, with a 
mix of jazz, blues and newage dinner 
music. Our server was very attentive 
and efficient; our drinks were always 
full, he promptly and unobtrusively 
cleared away extra dishes. Also, At- 
lantic pays great attention to little 
niceties and amenities. In retrospect, 
the service was probably the best part 
of our evening there. 

The bad part was the food. Not 
to say that the food was bad, most of 
it was very good, especially fantas- 
tic dessert, but for what I was ex- 
pecting, I was a little disappointed. 


— 
Also, Atlantic pays 
great attention to Jittle 
niceties and amenities. 
In retrospect, the 
service was probably 
the best part of our 
evening there. 





We started with a wire-mesh basket 
of bread, French and sesame. It 
wasn’t warm, but it was chewy and 
crusty. We were given separate 
bread plates and portions of butter, 
which I really like in a restaurant. 
We ordered the fried calamari at 
$7.75 per appetizer, with ponzuand 
marinara sauces, giving favor to the 
marinara. The calamari was lightly 
battered and for the most part ten- 
der and virtually greaseless, but the 
portion was a bit small, with more 
rings than tentacles. Matt got the 
Crabcake Atlantic ($24.00 that day, 
but at market value), which came 
with sweet potato gratin and the veg- 
etable of the day, a fresh slaw of 
cabbage, ham, red onion and car- 
rots all tossed in a light, well-bal- 


anced vinaigrette. Akane ordered 


the Atlantic Paella ($22.95), sea- 
food, duck and sausage in saffron 
rice with beans and tomatoes. I or- 
dered the most expensive entree on 
the menu, Wind and Water 


if 











































Sound like another world? Well, 
not quite. Try another hemisphere. 
At the University of Buenos Aires 
(“Uba’) in Argentina, students have 
aconsiderableamount ofcontrol, and 
council elections are a serious affair. 
National political parties (including 
several communists and socialists) 
support the numerous student 
groups, who fight for votes in order 





surrounding neighborhood, In the 
photo to the left, one group coated 
a nearby bus stop with posters ac- 
cusing another party of sitting 
around and drinking tea while the 
government prepares to start 
charging tuition. The following 
day, an opposition party covered 
over all the fliers with their own. 








News-Letter photographer Liz 
Steinberg took these photos in 
Buenos Aires last week. 





Great eats at Atlantic in Canton 


($27.00), duck breast, crab cake, 
roasted garlic mashed potatoes and 
the veg of the day. 
Each entree had its ups and 
downs, the best being the duck." 
Akane’s dish was the least success- 
ful, an odd complaint, but one that 
was warranted: the saffron flavor 
was too strong and the andouille 
overpowered the delicate shellfish 
and rice. She did like the mussels, a 
generous portion in her dish. They 
were juicy and perfectly cooked. My 
entree was a tough call because it 
was quite good, the duck medium 
as requested and so tender and 
moist, but the crab cake hada couple 
of problems. Though there weren’t 
any extraneous fillers, like peppers, 
scallions and what have you, it was 
too creamy, meaning that more crab 
could be added and the crab that was 
in the cake was more shred than lump. 
The taste was good though mild, well 
seasoned, accompanied by Old Bay- 
dusted breadsticks. While we were. 
waiting for dessert, the rest of the 
dinner took a turn for the better. 
The owners, Spike and Charley, 
try to create a more casual atmo- 
sphere, that can “move with. the 
time,” they do this by redecorating 
every three months through a 
neighboring business, the Can 
Company. They also try to attracta 
younger clientele in addition to the 


20 to 30 professionals that patron- 
_ ize the restaurant. They have an af- 


ter-dinner hip-hop night club inthe’ 
restaurant the first Friday of every 

month. Also, they give 20 Percent 

student discounts, which was mu- 

sic to my ears and poor pockets, 

We finished off our meal with | 
dessert, which included the Sand 
bars, chocolate wafers topped with 
chocolate mousse; pecan bourbon | 
bread pudding with pumpkin ice 
cream; and a pastry chef's inspira-— 
tion, chocolate amaretto flan. The 
Sand bars were the best of allthe 
desserts. The ice cream was really — 
good too. Next time, I’ll get the ice 
cream and sorbet selections. We _ 
took one last forkful of Sand bars 
and headed off, content and satis- 
fied with the evening. Icamein with 
very high expectations and, though — 


_ they were not comple tely memes 


a good experience a “Spike and 


Charley’s restaurant, Atlantic, | 
mae deta ee WBeglisuy, ie 
To meats b 


. 7 
z 
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Pranksters successful at times 


Learn how to avoid making mistakes that make pranks go awry 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B4 

-ter rifling through the toolbox, we 
had no success. Our lack of the ap- 
propriate tools led our plans to de- 
generate into silly vandalism. Sug- 
gestions like, “hey, let’s open the 
housing for the fire extinguisher,” 
became all too common. 

Which leads to our first lessonin 
prank planning: be prepared. To be 
successful in planning pranks, one 
must be aware of the situation. The 
creativity and ingenuity of the 
American people is well docu- 
mented, but all the resourcefulness 
in the world can’t substitute for 
sound planning and an accurate 


(SP) 
His coup de grace of 


prankdom occurred 
his junior year of high 
school. With rolls of 
tape and cans of 
shaving cream, Nate 
created a veritable 
barricade in front of 


his roommate's door. 





preparation. If Nate and I had gath- 
ered the essential tools, the hands 
of the Wood House males might 
not be hazardous bacteria stores 
(I’ve since bought soap, ladies). 
Strike 1. 

It’s important to note that Nate 
isa product ofboarding school, and 
so has been privy to a host of vari- 
ous pranks. Stealing towels, launch- 
ing water balloons, breaking into 
rooms, fiddling with circuit break- 
ers, releasing mice into closed quar- 
ters; all jewels in Nate’s prank 
crown. 

His coup de grace of prankdom 
occurred his junior year of high 
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school. With rolls of tape and cans 
of shaving cream Nate created a 
veritable barricade in front of his 


roommate’s door. The trap was set 
for the mark to burst through his 
door, and suffer from his foamiest 
shave ever. The irony of it all, was 
the mark was actually outside of the 
room at the time: a slight oversight. 
Lesson 2: Know your enemy. 
Meand Nate tried this trick again 
on a Wood House member. The 
trick backfired unbelievably when 
all we had to use were half a roll of 
packaging tape and a free can of 
Edge Pro Shave Gel. Not only did 
the mark not walk through the 
poorly, thrown together contrap- 
tion, but took the gel and attacked 
me thoroughly. Strike 2. Lesson 3: 
Don’t pull a prank half-assed. 
“Think about it Nate. Which two 
people can stand each other the 
least?” I asked my now partner in 
crime. The answer was fresh on both 
of our minds. Our final plan was to 
switch every article of clothing and 


furniture of these two people, espe- 
cially hilarious because one lived in 
Wolman, the other in AMR I. We 
had a card key to Wolman all lined 
up, two lookouts for both locations, 
andan intersecting timeframe to do 
the deed. 

But at the end ofit all, we figured 
carrying computer equipment 
through Wolman an¢ five lanes of 
traffic might draw unc *sirec atten- 
tion. Lesson 4: Keep the scgpe small. 
Strike 3, we’re out. 

Realizing that absolutely sucked 
at playing pranks, I interviewed my 
dorm mates about any great stories. 
And I close this article with a gem. 
My anonymous female friend re- 
cites: “I was sleeping at my aunt’s 
house overnight, and I was the first 
to fallasleep. And I sleep hard. Dur- 
ing the night, my cousin’s stole all 
my underwear, put them in plastic 
bags full of water, and froze them. 
The funny thing was, they took the 
pair I was wearing at the time. I 
never woke up.” 


Do you know someone who's 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


and deserves to be one of the 


EeEQPLE 


profiled in Hot at Hopkins? 


GET 


his/her name or e-mail address (the 


MORE 


information the better) and we'll get his/her 


AOS 


down to the Gatehouse for a picture and a survey. 
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Submit your hotties to our secret cupid by e-mailing anon 














SEXY SUN GODDESS 


Full name: Stephanie Sun 
Sign: Pisces 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: English/Art History 

There’s no telling where this 
“spunky and silly” sophomore is 
going to be at any given time dur- 
ing the day. However, when youdo 
happen to see Stephanie, or Steph 
asher friends knowher, you'll know 
why she’s a hot commodity at 
Hopkins. 

Steph, a native New Yorker, is 
5’4” tall, skinny andis, as her friend 
Jamie said, “allleg, but no ass.” Ass 
ornoass, she definitely turns many 
heads when walking to class. Alas, 
though, Ihave to spill the bad news, 
boys: she’s taken. Yeah, I know, 
you want single women. But trust 
me, even though she’s got a hot bf, 
she’s easily approachable and fun 
to be around. As she says, “just 
come talk to me, but [don’t use] 
cheesy pick-up lines.” 

While we're talking about ap- 
proaching people, I should men- 
tion a few of her turn-ons, so you 
will have better luck in getting her 
attention. Shelikes confidence, and 
a nice smile that’s flashed a lot is a 
must. People like her who are easy 
to talk to and who can make her 
laugh score extra points. And if 
your family owns a farm, consider 
yourself golden. Just as a side note: 
Make sure you have a six pack, 
wear Abercrombie and slightly re- 
semble Brad Pitt. Just kidding. 

However, you must have Brad’s 
sense of adventure to woo this wild- 
flower. The craziest thing she has 





Sensitivity pre 


_ Major: Mechani al Engineering — 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


done thus far was “driving to Atlantic 
City at 2:30 in the morning on a Fri- 
day to see the sun rise over the Jersey 
Shore.” She had class at 10:30 a.m., 
but she still proclaims it to be one of 
the best experiences of her sopho- 
more year so far. I’m sure that the 
adventure doesn’t stop there for 
Steph. Sky diving or bungee jumping 
might just make an ideal date. _ 

Her best date, however, wasa little 
more low-key. It involved, “getting 
picked up in the morning to be taken 
toa field witha picnic all set up, com- 
plete with flowers and candles.” Wow. 
That would be tough to beat for sure. 
But Steph recommends “going to the 
BMA and spending the day there, then 
a nice dinner and a walk.” 

She’s got an eclectic mix of Kob- 
biesincluding, writing, sculpting, act- 
ing and playing the guitar and piano. 
Her top priority however, has to be 
“partying with her girls.” And do they 
know how to party. Trust me. 

You might also spot this girl on 
campus by her sophisticated clothing 
style. She sports the threads of Arden 
B (the best store under the syn for 
people with little butts), BCBG, Ex- 
press and Bloomingdales. She’s got a 
thing for Motown and Godiva White 
Chocolate ice cream, with raspberry 
swirl. Take my advice and introduce 
yourself before she passes you by! 














HOP’S MIGHTY FINE 


MIDFIELDER 


Full name: Michael Cordeiro 
Sign: Leo 
Year: Senior 


% 








ymous submissions to to hotathopkins@jhunewsletter.com. 


I bet you're all wondering who 
this stud is, and why, oh why, he 
hasn’t crossed your path until now, 
Well, I’ve got news for you ladies: 
not onlyishean incredibly, fantas- 
tically single and handsome guy, 
he’salso one of Hopkins’ mostvalu- 
able Varsity soccer players. Do I 
spy a future Brian McBride on our 
campus? 

Well, for starters, he does have 
the looks and the talent. Michael, 
or “Nookie” as his friends know 
him, is about six feet tall with 
green eyes, and, as his friends say, 
“4 nice ass.” But Mike’s kind ofa 
shy guy. He likes to have fun, 
watching movies and flying 
planes, but he’s not the outgoing 
type. 
Mike says that the best way fora 

girl to approach him is to just be 
forward — perhaps buy him a 
drink. He likes girls who are ath- 
letic and have a sense of humor, 
but he‘s not all about people who 
think they're all that and a bag of 
chips. He’d probably prefer some- 
one as down to earth as he is. So, 
anyone who makes the first move 
and makes him laugh in the pro- 
cess is sure to win him over. 

And what a catch he would be. 
Just read his idea of a perfect date: 
“T pick my date up and we drive to 
asmall airport just outside the city. 
We then climb into a plane and the 
two of us set off for Martha’s Vine- 
yard. On a cliff overlooking the 
Atlantic Ocean, I pull out a picnic 
and we eat dinner and watch the 
sunset.” 

If that isn’t tempting, then | 
don’t know what is. There’s also 
a soft side to this athletic hunk. 
He likes things like the movie 
Shrek, baby blue and Maya 
Angelou. Oh, and get this — he’s 
got his sights set on becoming an 
Intellectual Property lawyer. And 
once he’s a partner in ten years, 
he might just get married. If he 
could be doing anything right 
now, he sayshe’dlike to be “Hugh 
Hefner’s sidekick.” I get the feel- 
ing that he plans on being a bach- 
elor for a while. However, I’m 
counting on all of you hot 
Hopkins ladies to change that. 


cludes an adequate 


hyperbolic description of burnout 


ne of the things that 

bugs me about The 

Way Things Are Now 

is how difficult it’s be 

come to be flippant 
about certain matters. Don’t get me 
wrong: that’s hardly the worst thing 
about the current world situation, but 
still, as a fairly flippant newspaper 
columnist, it’s stillan aspect of things 
that affects me in a rather profound 
manner. In this case, it affects the way 
that I had planned to start my col- 
umn this week. What [had originally 
wanted to say atthe start was “I feellike 
a refugee.” Now, in other times this 
could perhaps have been taken as 
merely a bit of amusing hyperbole de- 
scribing the sensation of exhaustion 
and burnoutthat the workandtravelat 
the end of the fall semester produces. 
Nowadays, though, I can’t really say it 
with a clear conscience. After all, the 
traveling that I’m doing is going home 
to a loving family where they practi- 
cally beg to feed me and make me 
comfortable (thanks, Mom). IfI were 
actually a refugee, I would be travel- 
ing because my home was destroyed 
by marauding warlords; and rather 
than having hada Thanksgiving din- 
ner that couldn’t be beat over the 
weekend, I would probably not have 
eaten for weeks. 

So you see the quandary that I’m 
in. I’m looking for an image to de- 
scribe a stressful, but comparatively 
benign situation that afflicts me as a 
comfortably bourgeois American col- 
lege student, and all Ican come up with 
is one that once would have been more 
or less innocuous, but is now rather 
grotesquely inappropriate. Of course, 
one could make the argument that ’m 
being terriblyinsensitive, given thatthe 
world has had a substantial refugee 
problem for some time now and my 
being sensitive to it now is not only 
somewhat naively facile, but perhaps 
even exploitative. To those criticisms I 
reply that this column is about me, so 


I’m just going to drop the subject en- 


tirely now. 

Thanksgiving weekend could, in 
theory, be the ideal holiday. After all, 
what could be better but a four-or- 
five-day break just before we have to 
plunge into the maelstrom of finals? 
It rests us and gives us a chance to 
gather ourselves before we continue 
onto the culmination of our carefully 
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planned research and schoolwork. 

Of course, this assumes that we’ve 
all done things like research and 
schoolwork to start with. 

In actuality, it seems that Thanks- 
giving becomes the dividing line be- 
tween the beginning and the end of 
the semester. It becomes the point at 
which we all heave a sigh and realize 
that we just can’t procrastinate any- 
more. In mycase, that means that these 
next four weeks or so will produce two 
research papers, two finals, a big chunk 
ofaLong Work, and various other odds 
and ends. It doesn’t really help that I 
havea powerful case ofsenioritis. Things 
are looking grim. After all, between ed- 
iting the News-Letter, holding down a 
job, worrying about my future and pur- 
suing my longtime goal of single- 
handedly raising the per-capita alco- 
hol consumption of the JHU student 
body, who has time for schoolwork? 

Is my lack of motivation with re- 
gard to schoolwork (a construction 
only a Classics student could love) 
really a factor of these influences, 
though, or is it something deeper? 
Am I really so very busy that I can’t 
work, or is it really just so late in the 
game that I don’t want to? After all, I 
did wonder out loud to a friend the 
other day if I could just receive, in- 
stead of a diploma, a certificate of 
“almost-completion.” It could read 
“To all and sundry, this is to inform 
that S. Brendan Short has more or less 
completed most of the requirements 
for a Bachelor of Arts degree at The 
Johns Hopkins University, and is 
therefore awarded most of the rights 


and privileges appertaining thereunto.” 
Would that really be that difficult? I 
mean, I’ve done almost everything... 
couldn’tI get something that says that 
and then spend the rest of the year 
playing video games or something— 
Is that really too much to ask? 

Probably. Especially since I doubt 
that my parents would be too happy. 
with a certificate of almost-comple- 
tion for the trouble they took to send 
me herein the first place. They'd prob- 
ably also want me to get a job, rather 
than play the aforementioned video 
games. Damn. 

To tryand make sure that this col- 
umn continues to have some rel- 
evance to people outside myself (as I 
desperately hope and pray every 
single week), I’m going to assume 
that most of you readers are probably 
having many of the same feelings, and 
would be in much the same difficult 
situation should you try to act on 
them. If] were a self-help guru of any 
merit at all, ’'d probably use the re- 
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After all, | did wonder 
out loud to a friend 
the other day if | could 
just receive, instead of 
a diploma, a certificate 
of “almost- 
completion.” 





maining space to present a bulleted 
list of ideas to help us all shake off the 
apathy and plunge into the ocean of 
work with renewed vigor and alacrity 
(and if I were a self-help guru of even 
more merit, I would try to sell those 
ideas to you for three easy payment of 
$19.95). Unfortunately, I’m not much 
of a self-help guru at all, and since I’m 
devoid of ideas for me to use to how to 
finish off the semester without going 
crazy, none of you will be getting any 
help. All I know is that those research 
papers won't do themselves. Anyone 
know anything about medieval mili- 
tary technology? ’ 
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Brad Pitt stars as a daring ex-ClA agent. 


BY CAROLINE M. SAFFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Justin time for the chilling weather 
comes director Tony Smith’s fast- 
paced thriller, Spy Game, a movie full 
of action and drama sure to heat up 
even the more stoic viewers. 

The film stars Robert Redford 
(looking rough around the edges in 
his advancing age) as Nathan Muir, 
a CIA agent who, upon the day of 
his retirement, is drawn once more 

into a web of political intrigue. Early 


in the morning, Muir finds 
out that ex-agent Tom 
Bishop (played by the ever- 
stunning Brad Pitt, his own 
protégé), has been captured 
by the Chinese government 
for attempting to free a pris- 
oner from a high-security 
jail. Muir is forced to ma- 
neuver between fellow CIA 
agents who want Bishop 
dead while trying to save 
Bishop at the same time. 
The film alternates be- 
tween the present situation 
— the 24 hours Muir has left 
as a CIA agent and the time 
he has left to carry out his 
final plot — and the past, 
chronicling the development 
of Muir and Bishop’s rela- 
tionship from their first 
meeting in Vietnam in the 
‘70s. Muir, sensing some- 
thing extraordinary in 
Bishop, offers him a posi- 
tion in the CIA. The younger man 
accepts, throwing himself com- 
pletely into learning the trade un- 
der Muir’s well-seasoned expertise. 
Their adventures lead them 
through Europe, ending up in Leba- 
non, where Muir and Bishop are on 
a mission to kill a powerful terrorist 
(an all-too appropriate theme these 
days). In Beirut, Bishop meets Eliza- 
beth Hadley (played by Braveheart’s 
Catherine McCormack), a relief 
worker in Beirut, with whom Bishop 
falls in love, aggravating the already- 
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Robert Redford (Nathan Muir) and Brad Pitt (Tom Bishop) in Spy Game. 


developing rift between the idealis- 
tic Bishop and the savvier Muir, who 
knows that the rules of humanity 
must suspended sometimes for the 
games that the CIA must play. 


The narrative chronicling Muir | 
and Bishop’s collective adventures | 


is portrayed as Muir’s memories, 
displayed before the committee col- 


lected to discuss Bishop’s impris- | 
onment. These scenes are full ofhigh | 


suspense, punctuated by Redford’s 
sharp humor, creating a heightened 
interest in both plot and direction. 

The film is elegantly crafted; a 


succinct series of scenes collaged | 


The film is 
entertaining, even 
engaging, but it leaves 
the viewer feeling a 
little cheated, like 
trying to visit all of 
Europe in a week. 





together, set to a soundtrack of 
world music and classic rock. The 
main problem with Spy Game is one 
committed by manya filmmaker — 
it tries to cover too much ground in 
too short a period of time. The film 
is entertaining, even engaging, but 
it leaves the viewer feeling a little 
cheated, like trying to visit all of 
Europe in a week. Nevertheless, the 
movie is certainly worth seeing, sure 
to please older and younger crowds 
alike. 

Spy Game is currently playing at:: 

Loews White Marsh at 8141 
Honeygo Blvd. Showtimes are 11:50 
a.m., 12:50 a.m., 3:10 p.m., 4:10 p.m., 
6:20 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 9:30 p.m., 10:30 
p.m. Call 410-933-9034. 

GC Towson Commons 8 at 1:15 
p.m., 4:05 p.m., 6:55 p.m. and 9:40 
p.m. Call 410-825-5233. 

Muvico Egyptian 24 at Arundel 
Mills. at 12:50 p.m., 1:40 p.m., 3:50 
p.m., 4:40 p.m., 6:50 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 
9:50 p.m., 10:40 p.m. Call 443-755- 
8992. 








he other day I found my 

self the target of an indi- 

vidual who was rather an 

gry that I had used the 

word “ghetto” to describe 
parts of the city of Baltimore in an 
article I had written more than two 
years ago. Because of my use of the 
adjective/noun, he claimed that I was 
a racist and in fact epitomize every- 
thing that is wrong with Hopkins. 
Never mind the fact that I never 
mentioned a single word about race 
in the article under consideration. 
Hell, never mind the fact that he 
was rather free with labeling practi- 
cally the entire tri-state area as being 
ghetto. 

My main complaint comes from 
the fact that people have become so 
obsessed with being politically cor- 
rect in their vocabularies that they 
cannot see the truth for how it is. 
Parts of Baltimoreare, indeed, ghetto. 
To claim that such a proclamation is 


| tantamount to announcing a bigoted 


attitude against African-Americans, 
however, is faulty and straight up 
wrong. 

Ispenta large part of my life grow- 
ing up in a rural area of Texas. The 
town was located about an hour out- 
side of Houston and was probably 
around 99 percent Caucasian. Yet, I 
would honestly say that many parts 
of this area were, indeed, ghetto. A 
large part of this town was dirt poor, 
and if dilapidated housing, boards on 


CMJ TOP 20 ALBUMS 


windows and drunks wandering 
around street corners are in any way 
indicative of ghetto-ness, that’s all 
there is to say. 

[would even go so faras to say that 
making an association in your mind 
between blackness and ghetto, as the 
aforementioned individual did dur- 
ing his angry fit, is in itself racist. Let’s 
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be honest. A trip to any city will give 
you an amazing number of ghettos. 
There are the black ghettos, the 
Chinatown ghettos, the Little Italy 
ghettos, the gay ghettos, the Jewish 
ghettos. If you have ever lived in or 
near a major city, you know exactly 
what I am to be talking about. Then 
again, if you happen to be from some 
minority-free suburb in, say, Con- 
necticut, maybe you are just missing 
the point entirely. 

I personally do not even see any- 
thing wrong with the concept of 
ghetto. How many hip-hop design- 
ers are proud to proclaim that their 
lines are “ghetto fabulous?” Sean- 
John, Fubu, Timberland, ENYCEand 
even the clothing store Against All 
Odds are all, in fact, proud to main- 
tain their ghetto fabulous style. Let’s 
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not even forget the enormous num- 
ber of hip-hop and R&B stars, from 
Nelly to J. Lo, who are starting their 
own ghetto fab clothing lines. 

When it comes to music, the 
ghetto is held in the highest of posi- 
tions: where would Coo Coo Cal be 
without the ghetto in his number one 
rap single “My Projects?” I know 
you can’t deny it — yes, that was 
probably a horrible pun — Fabolous 
probably wouldn’t be where he is 
today without his rapidly-ap- 
proaching platinum status album 
“Ghetto Fabolous.” Lil’ Bow Wow got 
in on the action with this summer’s 
“Ghetto Girls.” Foxy Brown gave a 
salute to Brooklyn’s projects in “BK 
Anthem” and then speaks to the 
masses in “Hood Scriptures.” Jay-Z 
has his project chick in his newest 
single “Girls, Girls, Girls.” Damage, 
an R&B group that is reaching rela- 
tively high popularity in the UK, 
hada top-ten single earlier this year 
with “Ghetto Romance.” And even 
G. Dep is getting in on the action 
with a cut from this summer’s al- 
bum from P. Diddy & The Bad Boys 
Family, “Child of the Ghetto.” 

Ghetto is not bad. Ghetto is, in 
fact, very good. If you feel the need to 
use some euphemism to describe it, 
then maybe you just don’t have the 
pride in ghetto-ness that the rest of us 
do. Honey, say it loud and say it 
proud: there ain’tnothing wrong with 
the ghetto. 





1) DEATH CAB FOR CUTIE. The Photo Al- 
bum (Barsuk) 


2) STROKES. fs This it (RCA) 


3) SPIRITUALIZED. Let it Come Down 
(Arista) 


4) APHEX TWIN. Drukgs (Warp-London- 
Sire) 


5) MODEST MOUSE, Everywhere And His 
Nasty Parlor Tricks (Epic) oe 


6) NEW ORDER. Get Ready (Reprise) 


7) INTERNATIONAL NOISE CONSPIRACY. A 






New Morning, Changing Weather (Burn- 
ing Heart-Epitaph) 


8) TENACIOUS D. Tenacious D (Epic) 


9) DISMEMBERMENT PLAN. Change 
(DeSoto) 


10) RYAN ADAMS, Gold (Lost Highway- 
IDJM) 


17. PINBACK. Blue Screen Life (Ace Fu) 


11) FUGA Argument isco) 


oe 


13) LES SAVY FAV. Go Forth (French Kiss) 


12) LETIGRE. Feminist Sweepstakes (Mr. oe 


14) HOPE SANDOVAL AND THE WARM IN- 
VENTIONS. Bavarian Fruit Bread (Sanctu- 


ary) 


15. BEN FOLDS. Rockin’ The Suburbs 
(Epic) 


16. OYSTERHEAD. The Grand Pecking Or- 
der (Elektra-EEG) 










19, MERCURY REV. Allis Dream (V2) 


20. SEAWORTHY. The Ride (Jetset) 


The top 10 music videos of 2001: Will Britney Spears make the cut? 


ritney cuts the restraint 
and lets it all out in her 
newvideo. She first broke 
out as an enthusiastic 
rebel schoolgirl but now, 
in “I’m a Slave 4 U,” she’s impris- 
oned in an Asian bath house with a 
Blade Runner backdrop and sur- 
rounded by obsessed boy-clones. 
There’s some- 
thing depressing 
about this whole 
fist MATTO 
The eroticism is 
almost antago- 
nizing, as she fi- 
nally personally 
confronts her 
minions of male 
viewers who are 
lounging around apparently un- 
zipped on some computer screen in 
Minnesota or Malaysia. She declares 
to them her frustrations with a mix 
of complacency and bitterness. 
Nevertheless, none of them are pay- 
ing any attention. At least, they 
aren’t paying attention to the words. 

When music videos aren’t about 
sex there’s really no point in watch- 
ing them. For years people have 
been complaining about MTV for 
no longer playing music videos. 
Most music videos are so boring, 
though, that I don’t see why anyone 
would want to watch them. As the 
crowds get bigger in these videos, 
and as the lead artists increasingly 
have more fun, the camera becomes 
almost unnecessary. The viewers are 
simply assumed, nobody’s trying to 
convince them to watch it. Who 
wants to watch a bunch of guys hav- 
ing fun without encouraging our 
participation? What if we don’t want 
to take our shirts off and twirl them 
around like a helicopter? 

Some people, therefore, try to 
experiment, and the results are 
mixed: You’ve got your slow-mo 
video, your fast-forward video, your 
dancing scenes. Marumarl gets 
chased by giant crabs. In “19-2000 
the Gorillaz play with everyone s 
secret desire to drive a car In an 
upside-down loop. Tortoise bore 
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us to death in outer space and too 
many indie bands to mention re- 
mind us why they’re not on TV by 
their snore-inducing depictions of 
themselves playing music in 
Tolkien-esque forests and other sce- 
narios. G. Dep recognizes his me- 
dium as a commodity and does an 
entertaining and clever video about 
a bad boy deliv- 
ery service. Rufus 
Wainwright sings 
to his own TV. 


hope in this sea of 
mediocrity and 
it’s easy to deter- 
mine. The litmus 
test for a good 
video is the abil- 
ity to watch it from start to finish 
without turning it off. The follow- 
ing all passed the test for me, though 
I’m not pretending any kind of cul- 
tural authority. These are my top 
10 favorite and essential videos of 
2001: 


AVALANCHES, “FRON- 
TIER PSYCHIATRIST” 


This is one of the most brilliant 
videos I’ve ever seen, yet I couldn’t 
even begin to try summing it up. It’s 
like the Lawrence Welk Show stuffed 
in a Hampden Laundromat and 
choreographed 30 years later by 
Andy Kaufman. An absurd collec- 
tion of unrelated motifs that actu- 
ally comes together as perfectly ex- 
ecuted comedy. The Avalanches 
come from Australia, but that 
doesn’t help explain anything. 

Synopsis: The curtain opens. The 
Baltimore County School Board is 
trying to figure out what to do about 
Dexter’s truancy problem. Then an 
elderly man dressed as an elderly 


woman starts playing the drums! In 


come vintage rapping psychoana- 
lysts, black cowboys, swaying 
ghosts, giant birds and monkeys, 
coconuts, a mariachi band, and so 
much more. 


There is some | 


CLINIC,“THE SECOND 
LINE” 


A simple and beautifully com- 
puter-animated depiction ofa fly and 
the things he/she lands on. The lyrics 
are gibberish and the song itself is 
great. Comes with a video game. 

Synopsis: There’s a fly, there’s a 
room. A bunch of slackers are laying 
in that room. The fly flies around. 


SPOON,“EVERY THING 
HITS AT ONCE” 


It’s no coincidence that this band 
and Waking Life filmmaker Richard 
Linklater are both from the capital of 
Texas. One of Linklater’s animators 
created this video to accompany a 
poptuneby the Austinite band Spoon. 
It was filmed first by real actors, then 
painted over later. 

Synopsis: A young man drives 
around, encountering many women. 
But one particular girl in a house he 
drives by still occupies his mind. Much 
of the narrative mystery can be put to- 
gether by the many expressive nuances 
captured by this film technique. 


SIGUR ROS,"“VIDRAR VEL 
TIL LOFTARASA’” (“NICE 
WEATHER FOR AN 
AIRSTRIKE”) 


This queer-friendly vid by 
Iceland’s hottest export is like a 
more candid version of the dramatic 
rock video narratives of the early 
90s. The music is beautiful, though 
it doesn’t necessarily coordinate 
with the story line. I mean, look at 
the song title. What? Jonsi, don’t 
think because we don’t know what 
you re singing you can just put any 
song to any video and get away with 
it. This video is a companion piece 


to the band’s other video, a lush 
dance by mentally-disabled angels 
over an Icelandic landscape. 

Synopsis: A father thinks, why 
is that boy playing with dolls? Are 
those dolls both boys? Does one of 
them have lipstick! Cut to soccer 
game. Boy gets goal. Team wins. 
Boy celebrates by making out with 
other boy on the field. Check out the 
tongue action! All the Icelandic soc- 
cer dads and moms are staring. 


WHITE STRIPES,“HOTEL 
YORBA" 


When I saw the White Stripes at 
the Ottobar all of nine months ago 
everybody still thought they were 
“supposedly” brother and sister and 
wondered why they looked at each 
other “that way.” Then the whole dirty 
truth came out: these two actually 
used to be married. Jack and Meg 
White play with that conceit in this 
video set at a dingy old hotel to a 
screeching old-time rock song. 

Synopsis: Jack plays guitar, Meg’s 
on the bed with a tambourine. Jack’s 
going to get married with some other 
girl and Meg’s stuck to the married 
couple by a rope. 


HEDWIG AND THE ANGRY 
INCH,“WIG IN A BOX” 


On the one hand this entire film 
was like a “feature” music video and 
one of the most entertaining pictures 
of the year. This specific clip takes 
one of the lead musical numbers and 
adds a bouncing ball for a participa- 
tory sing-along, saying: don’t despair, 
even you can be a punk rock drag 
queen. - 
Synopsis: Hedwig is lying around, 
sadly, on a trailer park couch. Then 
she punches the clock, puts on some 
makeup, turns on the tape deck, puts 
the wig back on her head. What to be? 

“Miss Midnight Checkout Queen?” 
“Miss Beehive 1963?” “Miss Farah 


& 


Fawcett from TV?” Or, ultimately, a 
punk rock star. 


MR. LIF,“BECAUSE THEY 
MADE IT THAT WAY” 


This Boston hip-hop master has 
managed to make a video that omits 
decoration and puts all of the atten- 
tion on the words and the music it- 
self. No dancing or entertainment, 
but there’s something about Mr. Lifs 
performing grace that makes one want 
tokeep listening and watching until the 
end. Successful in its simplicity. 

Synopsis: Nothing but Mr. Lif 
walking down the street, singing to- 
ward the camera. 


THE SHINS,“NEW SLANG” 


There are two video versions of 
this song. One of them is your dull 
run-of-the-mill suburban indie rock 
video. The other version is a brilliant 
answer to both that video and the 
whole medium itself. There’s just a 
girl (Kim Baxter) lip-synching along 
to the male vocals for the entire length 
of the song. It combines a pleasant, 
catchy tune that lingers for days with 
a punk music video manifesto that 
“fuckyou’s” the medium andits clichés. 

Synopsis: A plane lands and then 
we cut to a young woman, getting 
ready to start singing the song. The 
anticipation is remarkable. She keeps 
snickering, and sometimes she just 
stops singing entirely as the song con- 
tinues on. 


THE STROKES,”LAST 
NITE” AND NEW ORDER, 
“CRYSTAL” 


I could write a thesis about the 
new Strokes video, which joins New 
Order in a tie for last place on this 
year’s top 10, Both feature modern- 
ized Ed Sullivan-like stages. The Ro- 

; & 
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man Coppola-directed Strokes 
video is an earnest representation 
of a retrograde form of visual rock 
performance that borders on self- 
parody. The New Order video is it- 
self a parody of earnest representa- 
tions of retrograde forms of visual 
rock performance. The New Order 
video is also a parody of the boy- 
band genre in general, even Velvet 
Underground-inspired boy bands 
like the Strokes. New Order, who of 
course are getting old now, places 
attractive, fashionable nobodies as 
their stand-ins and thereby confuse 
anyone who’s never heard of New 
Order into thinking that they are 
some hot new youth band. Both 
songs are great though, so I’m not 
complaining, cynics be damned. 





What if we don’t want 
to take our shirts off 
and twirl then around. 
like a helicopter? 


Synopsis for “Last Nite”: There is 
something incredibly disconcerting 
about this video and I wonder if it’s 
intentional. There is no doubt that 
lead singer Julian Casablancas and 
his band are not physically engaged 
in this music, especially compared to 
the rocking New Order fake model 
stand-ins. Look at the way 
Casablancas throws his microphone 
stand onto the side of the stage. 
There’s nothing spontaneous about 
that movement at all. What is he 
thinking about, staring at? Did Ro- 
man Coppola put that beer bottle 
there, and was Casablancas scheduled 
to go pick it up and drink it? Weird, 

Synopsis for “Crystal”: Basically 
the same thing except at the finale 


. the masses rush in and beat theband — 


up. I really wish something like this 
could happen in one of those south- 
ernhip-hop videos, = 
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Lyric Opera's Toscaleaves Dave Holland quintet’s third 
the opera-goers satisfied. 


BY ALEX PARK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTrer 
Opera buffs are in the business of 


Go to any performance and you will 
find determined patrons who are see- 
ing that evening’s opera for at least 
the 15th time. At a showing of La 
Boheme you might see elderly ladies 
who spend their retirement looking 
for a crooning young tenor to make 
their nooks and crannies tingle the 
way Giuseppe Di Stefano did 45 
years ago. Perhaps ata Rigoletto you 
may see a middle-aged man hoping 
that the soprano of the evening will 
recreate the leonine shivers for 
which he has longed since he first 
heard Joan Sutherland sing 
“Gualtier Malde...caro nome.” 
Alas, it is a sobering experience to 
watch these dogged loyalists sol- 
emnly leave the theater after the last 
act, their faces sullen and pensive, 
wondering when their memories 
will come alive again and be aborned 
on stage. Meanwhile, first-time op- 
era-goers leave not understanding 
why everyone is so depressed. 

Luckily, the Baltimore Opera 
Company’s production of Toscahad 
everyone leaving the theater with 
the same positive feeling about the 
evenings performance. The 
company’s successful new produc- 
tion was a surprise to all opera- 
goers. The resolute loyalists were 
able to relive their pasts while new- 
comers were astonished at the im- 
mediacy, excitement and beauty of 
this artistic medium that many con- 
sider elitist and comic in its 
stodginess. 

Giovanna Casolla played Tosca 
in a manner that is reminiscent ofa 
woman that many loyal fans con- 
tinue to mourn: Maria Callas. 


- Casolla’s voice is a big one, much 


like that of Eva Marton, but with 
more subtlety and breath control. 


On the big emotional top notes, she - 


hada metallic ping that was rawand 
stunning. While this could be tiring 


_ after a time, she balanced her big 


voice with control and dynamics 
where it was appropriate. But be- 
yond the nitty-gritty of her voice, 
her characterization was riveting 
and dramatic in the way that Callas’s 
indomitably was. Yes, Casolla wasa 
little mature to be playing the gor- 
geous, flashy-eyed diva that Tosca 
is, but she was able to blend her 
voice with grand gestures, delicate 
acting and an immense presence in 
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such a way as to make the audience 
believe that she was Tosca. Her sec- 
ond act aria, “Vissi d’arte,” is the 
stuff of magic, and made anyone 
who was dozing off sit raptly at at- 
tention. Somehow, she was able to 
convey a true sense of helplessness 
and despair that hung over the au- 
dience before they suddenly came 
to and clapped with all their might. 
In reality, only Callas could get away 
with such a deft piece of magic, but 
Casolla came very close indeed, and 
the curtain went up, hers is the largest 
ovation in the house. 

With Casolla present to satisfy 
those looking to relive Maria Callas, 
the rest of the production could not 
stray too far from thetraditional tried- 
and-true formula that has evolved for 
Tosca. However, the Baltimore Op- 
era still managed to insert some small 
but pleasant novelties. The sets by 


Giovanna Casolla 
played Tosca ina 
manner that is 
reminiscent of a 
woman that many 
loyal fans continue to 
mourn: Maria Callas. 





Andrew Horn were handsome and 
provocative. They were not anything 
revolutionary as far as Toscas go, but 
they were some of the most beautiful 
and detailed things to be wheeled onto 
the stage of the Lyric Opera House. 
The lighting by Guy Simard served to 
heighten the feeling of quality and 
grandeur, producing such believable 
deceptions as moonlight sifting 
through windows and bright sun 
peeking through the dome ofa cathe- 
dral. The immensity of size and 
breadth of space conveyed by the sets 
was particularly laudable consider- 
ing the Lyric’s rather difficult stage 
dimensions: wide and shallow like a 
vaudeville house. 

The American baritone Mark 
Delavan played a most devious and 
oily Scarpia, the Chief of Police. This 
character, the sadistic and cruel an- 
tagonist who believes that his pur- 
pose in life is to “delight in as much 
of God’s creation as I can,” has no 
morals other than those that sup- 
port his aims. His presence is a ter- 
rible pallor of doom over the whole 
opera. His every entrance and men- 
tion is echoed or prefaced by the 
orchestra with the same five haunt- 
ing chords that are the opening 


* Advertisement* 


Wanted! Spring Breakers! 
Sun Coast Vacations wants to send you on Spring Break 


to Cancun, the Bahamas, Jamaica, or Mazatlan 
FOR FREE! 
To find out how, 
call 1-888-777-4642 or e-mail 
sales@suncoastvacations.com 


SPRING BREAK PARTY! 
Indulge in FREE Travel, Drinks, Food, and Parties. 
with the Best DJ’s and celebrities in Cancun, Jamaica, 
Mazatlan, and the Bahamas. Go to StudentCity.com, 





notes of the opera. The entrance of 
Scarpia is one of the most fantastic 
scenes in all of opera. Only Puccini 
can create a sense of fun and giddi- 
ness as altar boys prance about the 
stage and then put the fear of God 
into an entire audience as Scarpia 
enters, in three bars of music. It is 
one of the quickest and most breath- 
taking of operatic entrances, and 
Delavan did it with awesome pa- 
nache, aided by some intense and 
punchy conducting from Andrea 
Licatta. In fact, the entrance of 
Scarpia in this production probably 
surpassed the entrance from the re- 
nowned and fairy-dusted Franco 
Zefferelli production of Tosca for 
the Metropolitan Opera. Mostlikely 
this was due to the more intimate 


stage dimensions at the Lyric, where 


Mark Delavan’s presence was more 
striking. He is a big man — this 
author’s waist is probably as big as 
one of his thighs — who dominated 
the scene; such an entrance would 
probably be difficult to stage at the 
Met where the enormity of the stage 
eclipses even sucha giant as Delavan. 
To go with his impressive presence, 
this Scarpia hada coarse, dark voice 
with cannon-like delivery in the low 
range but impressive control and 
legato in the higher tessitura. 

The leading man of the evening, 
Maurizio Graziani, playing 
Cavaradossi, Tosca’s lover, was prob- 
ably the only disappointment of the 
evening. Mr. Graziani’s tone was re- 
markably steady and well-schooled 
in the high tessitura but his phras- 
ing was stilted and dry. In the high 
notes, he seemed to become con- 
stricted and strained, losing con- 
siderable volume and becoming in- 
decipherable from the orchestra. 
Singing alongside Casolla’s big 
voice did not help matters. Neither 
did his pallid acting, which made 
one think that a nervous understudy 
was thrust into the part, as he con- 
stantly threw darting looks at the 
conductor to make sure he was in 
rhythm. 

Maestro Andrea Licata was fully 
devoted to the evening, drawing out 
deep and thundering sound from 
the pit with passionately swelling 
strings and fat, luxurious brass. At 
times, Licata was so involved that 
he became an instrument himself, 
delivering conspicuous grunts and 
heaves that Puccininever wrote into 
the score. 

But pushing the minor caveats 
aside, the Baltimore Opera’s new 
production of Tosca was wonder- 
fully satisfying to both the experi- 
enced opera-goer looking to relive 
the past and novices seeking to see 
what the hype is all about. It was 
essentially a by-the-book produc- 
tion intended to satisfy the 
company’s primarily older clientele, 
but there are enough surprises and 
gems to make it a worthwhile 
evening for anyone. Casolla and 
Graziani traded off with Laura 
Niculescu and Frank Poretta as 
Tosca and Cavaradossi though the 
production’s run, which ended on 
Nov.18. 

The next production coming to 
the Lyric Opera House is Mozart’s 
Die Zuberflote (The Magic Flute), 
showing Dec. 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16. 

For more information or tickets, 
call the Lyric Box Office. Student rush 
prices run from $20-33 with ID. Typi- 
cal prices without the student rush dis- 
count can run anywhere from $99 - 
$150 or more. 





BY MATTHEW SEKERKE 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Not for Nothin’ is the long-awaited 
third release from Dave Holland’s 
quintet of Chris Potter (saxo- 
phones), Robin Eubanks (trom- 
bone), Steve Nelson (vibes, ma- 
rimba), Billy Kilson (drums) and 
Holland himself on bass. Following 
the success of their previous two 
albums on the ECM label (Points of 
View, ECM 1663 and Prime Direc- 
tive, ECM 1698), this new album 


| At 53, [Holland is] as 
insatiable as ever, and 
he has a clear agenda. 





retains the formula that has become 
| the group’s signature: funky 
grooves in odd meters combined 
with energetic soloing anda relaxed 
approach to harmony. 
Unfortunately, however, this 
third album fails to harness the ap- 
peal of its two predecessors. The 





fanfare-ish opening track, “Global 
Citizen”, is a case in point. Penned 
by trombonist Eubanks, it begins in 
a 6+5 meter which metamorphoses 
into a catchy 4+6+5+4 following a 
show-stopping Holland bass solo. 
But on both sides of the transition 
are simple diatonic melodies which 
lead nowhere. While intelligence 
and ability are evident in the impro- 
visation of all members, the album 
lacks enduring themes which would 
earn its constituent charts a place in 
the gigging musician’s fake book, or 
even send a listener away humming. 
(Perhaps the most inexcusable cut in 
this respect is Holland’s own “Shift- 
ing Sands”, a bizarre tango in 9/4.) 
This is not to say that there isn’t a 
lot to enjoy on this album. One can- 
not help but be astonished at the ease 
with which Billy Kilson floats from 
one abstruse meter to the next, a 
source of boundless energy for the 
quintet. Potter’s soloing lights up 
this release much like his contribu- 
tions to Steely Dan’s Grammy-win- 
ning Two Against Nature. Eubanks 
explores and pushes back the outer 
boundaries of trombone technique, 
and Steve Nelson is ever flexible as 
the ensemble’s only chordal instru- 
ment, masterfully juxtaposing the 
horizontal with the vertical. 





release is flawed but enjoyable 


Dave Holland Quintet. Not for Nothin’. ECM Records 1758, 2001. 


And what about Holland? At 53, 
he’s as insatiable as ever, and he has a 
clear agenda. As he said in a previous 
interview, “For me, rhythm is one of 
the primary things that communicates 
with people. Even if you can’t hear a 
pitch, you can feel a rhythm, move- 
ment and dance — everything that is 
fundamental to the human condition.” 
Certainly, his latest effort offers a rivet- 
ing vision of the fundamental. 

In a way, his music resembles a 
fractal: if you take a simple opera- 
tion, isolate it, put it through a series 
ofiterations and focus in ever closer, 
you can see just how complex and 
beautiful the fundamental can be. 

The author can be contacted at 
sekerke@jhu.edu. 





TOP 10 MOVIES (AS OF NOV. 26) 





RATINGS ACCORDING TO HTTP://WWW.HOLLYWOOD.COM 


1) Harry Potter and the 
Sorcerer's Stone 
(Warner Bros.) 


2) Monsters, Inc. 
(Buena Vista) 






4) Black Knight 
(20th Century Fox) 


5) Shallow Hal 
(20th Century Fox) 


6) Out Cold (Buena Vista) 


7) Domestic Disturbance 
(Paramount) 


8) Heist (Warner Bros.) 
9) Life as a House (New Line) 


10) The One (Sony) 


. 


11) Amelie (Miramax) 


12) K-Pax (Universal) 


Witness Theater stages the annual 


13) The Wash (Lions Gate) 


14) 13 Ghosts (Warner Bros.) 


17) Bandits (MGM) 


18) Serendipity (Miramax) 


15) TheManWho Wasn'tThere —_ 19) Training Day 


(USA Films) 








(Warner Bros.) 


a: ¢ 


One-Acts, hosts Masquerade Ball 


Looking to attend a theater event 
but don’t want or don’t have a way 
to leave campus? 

Witness Theater is presenting an 
Evening of One-Acts atthe Arellano 
Theatre, Nov. 30 to Dec. 2. Fea- 
tured performances will include 
“Cafe” by Loren Dunn and “Over 
the Edge” by Martin Marks. 
Showtime is 7 p.m. and tickets are 
$2. 

Witness will also be hosting a 
Masquerade Ball on Dec. | at 9:30 
p.m. in Arellano. Admission is $1 
or free with a program from the 
show. Costumes are optional but 
preferred. For more information 
about either event, e-mail 
jljohnson@jhu.edu. 


This report was compiled by staff 
writer Caroline M. Saffer. 


(From left) Marshall Ross, Ryan Hopson and 


i 












LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-L 
Lisa Caitlin Perriin “Edge.” 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Aries: (MARCH 21-ApRiI 19) LiBRA: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) THE HOP 
Noamount of cramming in D-Level Thanksging was a success for you, just as by Mahnu Davar 
will save you now. You'd better start r ‘thin 
looking for a med school in a non- 
extradition country. 





the stars predicted. The only thing that 
would have made it better is if you didn’t 
make your turkey from tofu, you hippie. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

Matter can be converted into energy; Returning to an argument long since for- 
any high school junior can tell you gotten, for some reason, the Tax Reform 
that. Unfortunately, sciencestill can’t Act of 1986 was particularly bad for Scor- 
turn Terrace Powerade into vodka. pios. Youshouldhave voted for Mondale. 
Gemini: (May 21-June 20) SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 

Where in the world is Carmen To all those schoolyard bullies who tor- 
Sandiego? The stars give no hint, but mented you, tell them although they are 
she’s probably maxed out all of your football stars, you learned howto synthe- 
credit cards by now. size LSD in the lab, which is much cooler. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
You like it kinky? In your future, Baltimoreis nota safe place for Capricorns 
some innocentrole playing willland during the upcoming week. Then again, 
youin the hospital and your signifi- Charm City isn’t safe for anyone who 
cant other on Fox. doesn’t have Mace and/or a black belt. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
Went to the bathroom in a mad Alwaystake outthe trash before youleave 
dash only to find all the stalls taken? on a vacation. Otherwise, when you re- 
Mercury is lined up with Saturn turn, you'll be treated to the home ver- BEHIND THE INK 
now, so it won’t happen again. sion of “Locate That Smell. by Charles Donefer 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 

For all the hard work you put into Sucks to be a Pisces? Not this week. On 
your diorama on Vichy France, your Sunday, you will finally understand 
workwill not be rewarded since you Woody Allen’s films, which will open 
were specifically asked for a paper. your mind toawholenewneuroticworld. 


SATURDAY NIGHT... DEEP 
| WITHIN THE BOWELS OF 
THE M.S.E. LIBRARY... 


gi 


yesss! AETER TEM HovF ¢ aviy DONE’ SHOWER- 
| AM FINALLY DONE with 3% E CLAM ASTRONOMICAL EV 
my PHYSICS S TIME 1 




















THIS WEEK, GENING THE INK TAKES AY YES Gace whew WE WD A DE moe PATCALLY 
ALOOk BACK TOTHE HALCYON DAYS ELEc TEO PRESIDEM AND EVERYONE AT 
OFRVORE WHEN THINGS WERE DIFFEREMT MoPKINS COMPLAINED AQouT THE SAME THING 
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INA SECOND, Mon, 


7 te NEW SEAIAD 
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GEV To SKAEFER! 
AL REEF 
ARIS OUR STWER CYMEF, WAS NoPE BAC k THEY, IV WAsw'T A VEWS-LETTR 
VA Not Gone WAT? THAT DENT WAS ALWAYS OW 


“TO EAT MDONADS THE WHITEBOARD, THAT CHAIR 
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You morons should have 
had your green forms 
done months ago!!! 
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FILLER 
by Eric Ha 





HE, LIFE OF A HOPING STUDENT | 
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BY SHANNON SHIN 
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JANIZARY 7 
by Eric Ha 








THE TOWN OF SHEBA | 


(oR RATHER WHAT 1S LEFT OF IT). 









(TO BELABOR. 
THE OBVIOUS.-- 







WELL THEN, 
TANIZARY __- 
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GE HERE. 
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WANT TO KEEP 
THE LADY MLRYAM 


WAITING. 
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Thursday, November 29 





ON CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. Blood Drive in the Glass 
Pavilion. Help save a life! For more 
information, call 410-516-0138, e- 
mail caterina@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~outreach/blooddrive. 


3:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. “Cobot Design 
and Control” will be presented by J. 
Edward Colgate of Northwestern 
University in Maryland Hall, room 
110. For more information, call 410- 
516-7266. 


3:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. “Investigating 
the Structure of High Dimensional 
Pattern Recognition Problems” will 
be presented by Carey Priebe in 
Arellano Theater. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Analysis of 
Large Coactivator Complexes that 
Activate and Repress Transcription 
in Yeast” will be presented by Fred 
Winston of Harvard Medical School 
in Mudd Hall, room 100. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “The Future of 
Computing” will be presented in 
Schafler Auditorium, Bloomberg 272. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Gary Vikan Talks at the 
Creative Alliance. A slide lecture on 
the deification of Elvis Presley. For 
more information, call 410-276-1651. 


The Music Man at the Morris A. 
Mechanic Theatre. The endearing 
story of traveling salesman, Harold 
Hill, and his visit toa small lowa town 
in 1912 where he meets and falls in 
love with the willful, spinster librar- 
ian, Maria. For more information, call 
1-800-343-3103. 


SuperPops Series, Debbie Reynolds 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. Award-winning stageandscreen 
actress, singer and dancer, Debbie 
Reynolds, graces the Meyerhoffstage, 
performing songs like “Singin’ in the 
Rain” and “Crazy”. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


Victorian Christmas at History 
House in Cumberland, Maryland. 

_ Victorian home decorated for the 
holidays; musical entertainment, 
adult and children’s teas, Christmas 
trees, candlelight tours; costumed 
docents. For more information, call 
301-777-8678. 





Friday, November 30 





ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. PMB/Jenkins 
Student Seminar Committee in 
Jenkins Hall, room 102. 


7:00 p.m. Video games on the big 
Shriver screen. Only $2 for 5 min- 
utes of playtime! For more informa- 
tion, email wonderflix@yahoo.comor 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~jhufilm. 


7:00 p.m. - Witness Theter presents 

_an Evening of One Acts in Arellano 
Theatre. For more information, e- 
mail jljohnson@jhu.edu. 


9:15 p.m. - 1:30a.m. Coffee Grounds 
_at E-Level. 


OFF CAMPUS 


, 
¥ 


10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Holiday Tour 
at Carroll County Farm Museum in 
Westminster. Holiday theme deco- 
_ rations; Santa, wagon rides on week- 
ends, food, poinsettia sales and 
‘more. For more information, call 1- 
800-654-4645. — prise 


10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. New Light 
Leadership Coalition 2001 at the 
Baltimore Convention Center. Col- 
lege and Career Fair, upper level 
high school and college students 


presented information on potential 


_ career opportunities. For more in- 


Ensemble in Friedberg Hall of the 
Peabody Conservatory. 
Shakespeare’s Music. For more in- 


formation, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. Kenny Rogers at the Bal- 
timore Arena. Christmas from the 
Hart, the Toy Shoppe. 


8:30 p.m. Susan Werner plus Erin 
Mckeown at The Rams Head Tav- 
ern in Annapolis, live and in con- 
cert. Tickets are $15.00. For more 
information, call 410-268-4545. 


The Music Man at the Morris A. 
Mechanic Theatre. The endearing 
story of traveling salesman, Harold 
Hill, and his visit to a small Iowa 
town in 1912 where he meets and 
falls in love with the willful, spinster 
librarian, Maria. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-343-3103. 


Marvin, Oh Marvinat Encore The- 
atre. A musical salute to Marvin 
Gaye. For more information, call 1- 
888-392-4832. 


SuperPops Series, Debbie 
Reynolds at the Joseph Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall. Award-winning 
stage and screen actress, singer and 
dancer, Debbie Reynolds, graces the 
Meyerhoff stage, performing songs 
like “Singin’ in the Rain” and 
“Crazy.” For more information, call 
410-783-8100. 


Maryland Christmas Show at the 
Frederick Fairgrounds. Seven build- 
ings and numerous big top tents. 
You will enjoy the works of 500 top 
artists and craftspeople, a special 
Holiday Foods Pavilion and enter- 
tainment. For more information, 
call 301-898-5466. 


Ebenezer will show at Spotlighters 
Theatre. The traditional Christmas 
Carol story with 18 new songs and 
two 45 minute acts! Perfect fare for 
the whole family! For more infor- 
mation, call 410-752-1225. 


Fell’s Point Ghost Walk. The first 
area ghost and lore walking tour. 
Pirates, ladies of the night, rioters 
and men and women from around 
the world have called Fell’s Point 
home. Some have never left... For 
more information, call 410-675- 
6750. 


Victorian Christmas at History 
House in Cumberland, Maryland. 
Victorian home decorated for the 
holidays; musical entertainment, 
adult and children’s teas, Christ- 
mas trees, candlelight tours; cos- 
tumed docents. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-777-8678. 


Holidays in the Tropics at the Na- 
tional Aquarium. Enjoy local per- 
formers singing songs of the sea- 
son, warm up with hot chocolate 
and cookies, plus tour the Aquarium 
for only $5 as part of our “Fridays 
After Five” program. For more in- 
formation, call 410-576-3800. 


The Lighting of the Tin Can Tree 
at The Can Company. The Can 
Company kicks off holiday festivi- 
ties with Christmas carolers, sea- 
sonal fun and the lighting ofits very 
own Tin Can Tree. Holiday specials 
at restaurants and shops. For more 
information, call 410-558-CanC. 


Baltimore Coin, Currency and 
Collectable Convention at the Bal- 
timore Convention Center. Ap- 
praisals, coins and supplies, fun and 
education activities and auction. 
For more information, call 301-424- 
1876. 


Kris Kringle Procession from 
Everedy Square to Baker Park. Tradi- 
tional German procession culminat- 


- ing with the arrival of Kris Kringle. 


For more information, call 1-800- 
999-3613. 
Audubon Holiday Fair in Chevy 
Chase. Fine arts and crafts, 120 na- 
tionally knownartisans, trees, greens. 
For more information, call 301-652- 
9188, x32. 


Antique Christmas Festival Preview 
Party and Sale at the Southern Mary- 
land Antique Center. Discounts on 
the perfect holiday gift, demonstra- 
tions on decorating with antiques and 
fresh evergreens, tea, breads and 
punch. For more information, call 





NOVEMBER 29 To DECEMBER 5 





Saturday, December 1 


ON CAMPUS 


5:00 p.m. Gospel Choir Fall Concert 
at the Interfaith Center. It’s going to 
be a great night of music, dance and 
fellowship at the JHU Gospel Choir 
Concertentitle “Let Go and Let God.” 
For more information, e-mail 
jhugc@hotmail.com. 


7:00 p.m. - Witness Theter presents 
an Evening of One Acts in Arellano 
Theatre. For more information, e- 
mail jljohnson@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. “Primary Col- 
ors” will take place in Schafler Audi- 
torium of the Bloomberg Center for 
Physics and Astronomy. For more 
information, call 410-516-7683. 


9:30 p.m. Witness Theater presents a 
Masquerade Ball in Arellano The- 
atre. $1 admission, free with program 
from show. Costumes optional, but 
preferred. For more information, e- 
mail jljohnson@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Ship Shape 
Days on the USS Constellation. Vol- 
unteer to help preserve one of 
America’s great historic treasures. For 
more information, call 410-539-1797 
or visit http://www.constellation.org. 


9:00 a.m. Team Diabetes Marathon © 


Training Program at the Sport, 
Speed and Strength Athletic Club. 
Train to walk orruna 5K, 10L, half or 
full marathon in honor or memory of 
someone with diabetes. For more in- 
formation, call 1-800-676-4065. 


9:00 a.m. Breakfast with Santa at the 
National Aquarium in Baltimore. A 
hot buffet breakfast as kids and adults 
wait to greet Santa with all of their 
wishes for the season. For more in- 
formation, call 410-727-FISH. 


10:00 a.m. Saturday Family Lecture 
Series at the Carrie Murray Nature 
Center. Lecture all about nature. For 
more information, call 410-396-0808. 


10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Holiday Tour 
at Carroll County Farm Museum in 
Westminster. Holiday theme deco- 
rations; Santa, wagon rides on week- 
ends, food, poinsettia sales and more. 
For more information, call 1-800- 
654-4645. 


12:30 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. Holiday Heri- 
tage Festival at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Industry. Explore holiday 
traditions of several different coun- 
triesand cultures. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-727-4808, x111. 


1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Holiday Memo- 
ries at the Maryland Historical Soci- 
ety. Experience the sights, sounds and 
scents of the season win an explora- 
tion of traditions, holiday party games 
and more. For more information, call 
410-685-3750. 


1:00 p.m.- 4:00 p.m. Country Christ- 
mas Saturdays at Boordy Vineyards. 
Live music, hot Wassail, holiday cake, 
tours, tastings and plenty of gift-giv- 
ing ideas make these spirited after- 
noons a seasonal delight. For more 


information, call 410-592-5015 or 


visit http://www.boordy.com. 


Night . 


Head Tavern in Annapolis live and in 
concert. Tickets are $23.50. For more 
information, call 410-268-4545. 


8:00 p.m. Sugarplum Faeries at the 
Theatre Project. Beautiful music fora 
winter’s evening. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-8558. 


MTA Holiday Bus. Enjoy free rids 
when Santa drives a local MTA Bus. 
For more information, call 410-539- 
5000. 


First Sunday Gallery Walkin Ellicott 
City. Participating galleries will have 
artists on hand giving demonstrations 
and local cafes and coffee houses will 
display new art. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-313-1900. 


Holiday Memories at the Maryland 
Historical Society. Experience the 
sights, sounds and scents of the holi- 
day season. Explore past and present 
traditions of Thanksgiving, New 
Year’s, Hanukkah, Christmas and 
Kwanzaa. For more information, call 
410-685-3750, x321. 


Lexington Markey Holiday Concert 
Series. Celebrate the season with per- 
formances from traditional carols to 
jazz, r & b and big band at noon daily 
on the Arcade Stage. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-685-6169. 


Celebrate Miracle on Market Place 
at Port Discovery. Ride the HiFlyer 
Balloon with Santa, then warm up 
with a cup of hot chocolate in the 
Atrium. Enjoy special seasonal ac- 
tivities and holiday performances. For 
more information, call 410-727-8120 
or visit http://www. portdiscovery.org. 


‘Characters: Prints by Toyokuni ITI 
(1786-1864). Artexhibition of prints. 
For more information, call 410-547- 
9000. 


The Music Man at the Morris A. 
Mechanic Theatre. The endearing 
story of traveling salesman, Harold 
Hill, and his visit toa small lowa town 
in 1912 where he meets and falls in 
love with the willful, spinster librar- 
ian, Maria. For more information, call 
1-800-343-3103. 


SuperPops Series, Debbie Reynolds 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. Award-winning stageand screen 
actress, singer and dancer, Debbie 
Reynolds, graces the Meyerhoff stage, 


performing songs like “Singin’ in the . 


Rain” and “Crazy”. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


Marvin, Oh Marvin at Encore The- 
atre. A musical salute to Marvin Gaye. 
For more information, call 1-888- 
392-4832. 


Victorian Christmas at History 
House in Cumberland, Maryland. 
Victorian home decorated for the 
holidays; musical entertainment, 
adult and children’s teas, Christmas 
trees, candlelight tours; costumed 
docents. For more information, call 
301-777-8678. 


Maryland Christmas Show at the 
Frederick Fairgrounds. Seven build- 
ingsand numerous big top tents. You 
will enjoy the works of 500 top artists 
and craftspeople, a special Holiday 
Foods Pavilion and entertainment. 
For more information, call 301-898- 
5466. 


Ebenezer will show at Spotlighters 
Theatre. The traditional Christmas 
Carol story with 18 new songs and 
two 45 minute acts! Perfect fare for 
the whole family! For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-1225. 


Baltimore Coin, Currency and Col- 
lectable Convention at the Baltimore 


Contemporary Botanica at the 
Steven Scott Gallery. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-752-6218. 


The Baltimore Colts: Almost Reli- 
gion at the Babe Ruth Birthplace 
and Museum. An all new-exhibit fo- 
cusing on the 25-year tradition of the 
Baltimore Colts. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-727-1539. 


Montgomery Holiday Parade at the 
Downtown Silver Spring Urban Dis- 
trict. Annual county-wide parade to 
kick-off the holiday season. 


Breakfast with Santa on the Bay Lady 
and Lady Baltimore in the Inner Har- 
bor. 2-hour cruise with breakfast buf- 
fet, Santa and lots of fun. For more 
information, call 410-727-3113. 


Christmas on the Beachat the Board- 
walk, North Beach. Tree decorating 
and lighting, meet Santa, caroling, 
Yule log, refreshments. For more in- 
formation, call 301-855-6681. 


Olde Tyme Holiday Paradeand Tree 
Lighting Ceremony at the Town 
Center in Easton. Victorian themes 
parade includes horses and carriages, 
floats, costumed characters, 2 tree- 
lighting ceremonies. 


Winter Lights at Seneca Creek State 
Parkin Gaithersburg. A 3.5 mile drive 
through light festival that benefits 
charities, 200 displays, 50 are ani- 
mated. For more information, call 
301-258-6310. 


Olde Fashioned Christmas Celebra- 
tion at the Historic Sotterley Planta- 
tion. Experience old-fashioned 
Christmas decorations on site, re- 
freshments, crafts and gifts for sale. 
For more information, call 1-800- 
681-0850. 


Family Holiday Hands-on Work- 
shop at Charles Carroll House of 
Annapolis. Children’s colonial activi- 
ties, Christmas craft projects, enter- 
tainment. For more information, call 
410-269-1737. 


Taste of the Nutcracker at Abigail’s 
Dance Studio. A “Taste of the Nut- 
cracker” as presented by Chesapeake 
Ballet Company. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-257-9618. 


AMC Holiday House Tour. Tour 
homes decorated for the holiday, ben- - 
efits AMC Cancer Research Center, 
boutique and refreshments at 


“formation, call 410-893-8662... 


Historic Main Street Holiday Pa- 
rade on Cand Main Streets in Laurel. 
Old-fashioned holiday parade down 
Main Street with Santa; caroling and 
children’s party. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-725-7539. 


Candlelight House Tour. Holiday 
splendor created in homes on this 
annul tour. For more information, 
call 1-800-999-3613. 


29th Annual Holiday Mart at Cen- 
tennial High School. Juried show; an 





array of gift items, home decorations 
hand-crafted by approximately 139 
artists. For more information, call 
410-313-7275. 


Cecil County Christmas Parade. 
Bands, floats, Santa! For more infor- 
mation, call 410-287-5801. 


Antique Christmas Festival 
throughout Calvert County. Novel 
antiques, quilts, unique gifts, china, 
tools, glassware, books, other col- 
lectibles; complementary refresh- 
ments. For more information, call 
410-257-3153. 


Greenberg’s Great Train and Col- 
lectable Toy Show at Maryland State 
Fairgrounds. Train layouts, free clin- 
ics by exerts, test track, door prizes; 
marketplace: trains, accessories, 
scouts in uniform admitted free. For 
more information, call 410-795-7447. 


Dickens Christmas Weekend. Shop- 
keepers in Victorian costume, carol- 
ers, entertainment and food all along 
Main Street, North East. For more 
information, call 410-287-2658. 


Merry Seussmas! Seussy Holidays! 
at the Maryland Science Center. Cel- 
ebrate Dr. Seuss with the Cat in the 
Hat at Seuss!, an exciting 3-dimen- 
sional exhibit at the Maryland Sci- 
ence Center. Enjoy entertainment, 
arts and crafts, book signings. For 
more information, call 410-685-2370. 


Lighted Boat Parade at the Inner 
Harbor and Fells Point. More than 50 
boats and pleasure crafts will parade 
from Baltimore’s Inner Harbor to 
Fell’s Point decorated in holiday lights 
and finery. For more information, call 
1-888-Baltimore. 





Sunday, December 2 


ON CAMPUS 


5:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. “Solstice So- 
lace” will be held in Shriver Hall. $9 
general admission, $7 senior citizens 
and students, Free for JHU students 
with id. For more information, call 
410-516-6542. 


7:00 p.m. - Witness Theter presents 
an Evening of One Acts in Arellano 





Liriodendron Mansion. For morein- 4" J0" 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Holiday Tour 
at Carroll County Farm Museum in 
Westminster. Holiday theme deco- 
rations; Santa, wagon rides on week- 
ends, food, poinsettia salesand more. 
For more information, call 1-800- 
654-4645. : 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Bach by 
Popular Demandat the First English 
Lutheran Church, featuring Bach’s 
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Cantata. For more information 
> 


call 
410-235-2356. 


1:00 p.m. Ravens Football at PSINet 
Stadium vs. Indianapolis Colts, For 
more information, call 410-261- 
RAVE. 


1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Holiday Vin- 
tage Parties at Boordy Vineyards. 
Spend the afternoon in our cozy cel- 
lars enjoying a buffet that includes 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding 
hot Wassail and our award-winning 
wines. For more information, call 
410-592-5015 or visit http:// 
www. boordy.com. 


3:30 p.m. Pro Musica Rara at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. Featuring 
violon and cellists Allen Whear and 
Doug McNames and guest artist Vir- 
ginia Brewer. For more information, 
call 410-385-5888. 


7:00 p.m. Joe Byrd Quintet at The 
Rams Head Tavern in Annapolis live 
and in concert. Tickets are $20.00. 
For more information, call 410-268- 
4545. 


The 29th Annual Mayor’s 
Christmas Parade. The parade 
has Santa Claus, a fly-over by the 
Air National Guard, Harley 
Davidson motorcycles, Marching 
Bands, Boumi Temple perform- 
ers, floats and lots of fun! For 
more information, call 410-450- 
2041 or visit http:// 
www.mayorschristmasparade.com. 


Bel Air Christmas Parade on Main 
Street in Bel Air. Floats, marching 
bands and Santa. Parade begins on 
Main Street and Churchville Road. 


Breakfast with Santa at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. A hot buffet 
breakfast as kids and adults wait to 
greet Santa with all of their wishes for 
the season. For more information, 
call 410-727-FISH or visit http:// 
www.aqua.org. 


Audubon Holiday Fair in Chevy 
Chase. Fine arts and crafts, 120 na- 
tionally known artisans, trees, greens. 
For more information, call 301-652- 
9188, x32. 


The Music Man at the Morris A. 
Mechanic Theatre. The endearing 
story of traveling salesman, Harold 
Hill, and his visit to a small lowa town 
in 1912 where he meets and falls in 
love with the willful, spinster librar- 
ian, Maria. For moreinformation, call 
1-800-343-3103. 


SuperPops Series, Debbie Reynolds 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall: Award-winning stage and screen 
actress, singer and dancer, Debbie 
Reynolds, graces the Meyerhoffstage, 
performing songs like “Singin’ in the 
Rain” and “Crazy”. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


Baltimore Coin, Currency and Col- 
lectable Convention at the Baltimore 
Convention Center. Appraisals, coins 

and supplies, fun and education ac- 
tivities and auction. For more infor- 
mation, call 301-424-1876. 


Victorian Christmas at History 
House in Cumberland, Maryland. 
Victorian home decorated for the 
holidays; musical entertainment, 
adult and children’s teas, Christmas 
trees, candlelight tours; costumed 
docents. For more information, call 
301-777-8678. 


Maryland Christmas Show at the 
Frederick Fairgrounds. Seven build- 
ings and big top tents. You will enjoy 
the works of 500 top artists and 
craftspeople, a special Holiday Foods 
_ Pavilionandentertainment. For more 
information, call 301-898-5466. 


Ebenezer will show at Spotlighters 
Theatre. The traditional Christmas 
Carol story with 18 new songs and 
two 45 minute acts! Perfect fare for 
the whole family! For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-1225. 


Marvin, Oh Marvin at Encore The- 
atre. A musical salute to Marvin Gaye. 
For more information, call 1-888- 
392-4832. 


SS 


Monday, December 3 





ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. “Dam Re- 
moval: Economic, Ecologic and 
Policy Issues” will be presented by 
John Boland in the Wyman Park 
Building in room 526. 


12:30 p-m. — 2:00 p.m. Discussion 
Group for Mol. Biophysics I will be 
held in Jenkins Hall, room 102. 


3:30 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Structural 
Basis of K+ Channel Gating” will be 
presented by Dr. Eduardo Perozo of 
the University of Virginia in Jenkins 
Hall, room 109. 


4:00 p.m. — 5:00 p.m. “A Theorist’s 
View of the General Circulation of 
the Ocean” will be presented by Geoff 
Valis of Princeton University in Olin 
Hall, room 305, 


4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. “From Inte- 
grable Systems to Gromov - Writ- 
ten Invariants” will be presented by 
B. Dubrovin in Krieger Hall, room 
302. 


5:00 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. Discussion 
Group for Mol. Biophysics I in 
Jenkins Hall, room 102. 


6:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. “PreHealth: 
AED Series: New Concepts for the 
Application ofa Medical Education- 
Medicine and _ International 
Health” will be presented by Ron 
Macgarick in the Mattin Hall Arts 
Center, Room 160. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-516-4140. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. -11:15a.m. Tails ‘N’ Trails 
at Gwynns Falls Trail. A program for 
children aged 3-5 years. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-0440. 


10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Holiday Tour 
at Carroll County Farm Museum in 
Westminster. Holiday theme deco- 
rations; Santa, wagon rides on week- 
ends, food, poinsettia sales and more. 


‘For more information, call 1-800- 


654-4645, 


4:00 p.m. Lecture at the Maryland 
Institute of Art. A lecture with James 
Victore. For more information, call 
410-225-2300. 


6:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. Bubble Blast 
at Gertrude’s in the BMA. Taste a 
sampling of champagnes and spark- 
ing wines from all over the world. 
For more information, call 410-889- 


3399: 


6:00 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. Baltimore 
County Tree Lighting Ceremony at 
Towson Courthouse Plaza. Annual 
holiday house tour, rooms decorated 
by local community groups, refresh- 
ments served. For more information, 


call 410-744-3034. 


The Music Man at the Morris A. 
Mechanic Theatre. The endearing 
story of traveling salesman, Harold 
Hill, and his visit toa small lowa town 
in 1912 where he meets and falls in 
love with the willful, spinster librar- 
ian, Maria. For more information, call 


1-800-343-3103. 


Victorian Christmas at History 
House in Cumberland, Maryland. 
Victorian home decorated for the 
holidays; musical entertainment, 
adult and children’s teas, Christmas 
trees, candlelight tours; costumed 
docents. For more information, call 


301-777-8678. 


Ebenezer will show at Spotlighters 
Theatre. The traditional Christmas 
Carol story with 18 new songs and 
two 45 minute acts! Perfect fare for 
the whole family! For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-1225. 


Marvin, Oh Marvin at Encore The- 
atre. A musical salute to Marvin Gaye. 
For more information, call 1-888- 
392-4832. 





By Renato CARFAGNO 




















Tuesday, December 4 


ON CAMPUS 


3:00 p.m. The Student Labor Action 
Committee will report on its meeting 
with the Hopkins Administration in 
the Mattin Center Offit Building, 
Room 160. All are invited. 


8:30 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 
- 12:00 a.m. “Rush Hour 2” will be 
showing in Shriver Hall auditorium. 


The cost is $3. For more information,. 


call 410-516-8666. 
OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Holiday Tour 
at Carroll County Farm Museum in 
Westminster. Holiday theme deco- 
rations; Santa, wagon rides on week- 
ends, food, poinsettia sales and more. 
For more information, call 1-800- 
654-4645. 


6:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Festive Flavors 
and Art at Federal Hill. Welcome 
Santa and his carolers as they come to 
Cross Street Market and enjoy the art 
studios, restaurants and bars found 
in this festive neighborhood. For 
more information, call 410-528-8888. 


1000 Words - A Figure of Speech at 
Paper Rock Scissors. Two artists, 
Trudy Babchak and Mark Clark, ren- 
der the symbol and spirit of the hu- 
man figure to convey a much more 
esoteric message about the human 
place within the universe. Runs until 
January 14, 2001. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-235-4420 or visit http:/ 
/www.paperrockscissors.com. 


A Scottish Christmas at Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall. Celebrate the holi- 
day season with wassail tunes and tra- 
ditional Celtic melodies as fiddler 
Bonnie Rideout and Fiery Scottish 
dancers and musicians transport you 
to the highlands. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-783-8000. 


The Music Man at the Morris A. 
Mechanic Theatre. The endearing 
story of traveling salesman, Harold 
Hill, andhis visit toa small lowa town 
in 1912 where he meets and falls in 
love with the willful, spinster librar- 
ian, Maria. For more information, call 


1-800-343-3103, 


Victorian Christmas at History 
House in Cumberland, Maryland. 
Victorian home decorated for the 
holidays; musical entertainment, 
adult and children’s teas, Christmas 
trees, candlelight tours; costumed 
docents. For more information, call 
301-777-8678. 


Ebenezer will show at Spotlighters 
Theatre. The traditional Christmas 
Carol story with 18 new songs and 
two 45 minute acts! Perfect fare for 
the whole family! For more informa- 


tion, call 410-752-1225. 


Marvin, Oh Marvin at Encore The- 
atre. A musical salute to Marvin Gaye. 
For more information, call 1-888- 
392-4832. 





Wednesday, December 5 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “K3 Surfaces, 
Gerbes and T-Duality” will be pre- 
sented by Tony Pantev of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in Krieger Hall, 
room 302. : 


4:00 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. “Using Ge- 
netics to Make Better People: Pre- 
venting Disease and Enhancing 
Normal Function” will be pre- 
sented by Dan Brock of Brown Uni- 
versity in Gilman Hall, room 348. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
7524. 


8:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 
- 12:00 a.m. “Rush Hour 2” will be 
showing in Shriver Hall auditorium. 
The cost is $3. For more information, 
call 410-516-8666. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Holiday Tour 
at Carroll County Farm Museum in 
Westminster. Holiday theme deco- 
rations; Santa, wagon rides on week- 
ends, food, poinsettia sales and more. 
For more information, call 1-800- 
654-4645. 


7:00 p.m. Keller Williams at The 
Rams Head Tavern in Annapolis live 
and in concert. Tickets are $17.50. 
For more information, call 410-268- 
4545. 


Madrigals and Carols at Historic St. 
Mary’s City. Beautiful Christmas con- 
cert at the Old State House. For more 
information, call 1-800-762-1634. 


Drum Point Lighthouse Seasonal 
Tours at Calvert Marine Museum. 
Visit the turn-of-the-century at this 
1883 screwpile cottage lighthouse 
decorated for the holidays. For more 
information, call 410-326-2042. 


The Music Man at the Morris A. 
Mechanic Theatre. The endearing 
story of traveling salesman, Harold 
Hill, and his visit to asmall lowa town 
in 1912 where he meets and falls in 
love with the willful, spinster librar- 
ian, Maria. For more information, call 
1-800-343-3103. 


Victorian Christmas at History 
House in Cumberland, Maryland. 
‘Victorian home decorated for the 
holidays; musical entertainment, 
adult and children’s teas, Christmas 
trees, candlelight tours; costumed 
docents. For more information, call 
301-777-8678. 
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Ebenezer will show at Spotlighters 
Theatre. The traditional Christmas 
Carol story with 18 new songs and 
two 45 minute acts! Perfect fare for 
the whole family! For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-1225. 


Ma?vin, Oh Marvin at Encore The- 
atre. A musical salute to Marvin Gaye. 
For more information, call 1-888- 
392-4832. 





Campus Notes 





Would youlike to give tours of cam- 
pus to prospective students and 
their families? The Johns Hopkins 
Blue Key Society is now accepting 
applications for new tour guides. 
Freshmen, sophomores and juniors 
are invited to apply. You can pick 
up applications in the Admissions 
Office lobby at Garland Hall. If you 
have any questions, e-mail the Blue 
Key account at 
bluekey@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or con- 
tact Jonathan Gerelu, Blue Key Ad- 
visor at admajg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
or Stephen Kayiaros, Membership 
Chair at zorba@jhu.edu. 


Sexual assault is a difficult topic to 
discuss, especially if its happened 
to you, but it does occur and it does 
need to be talked about so you can 
move on with your life. Whether its 
something that happened a while 
ago or more recently, we invite you 
to join us in an ongoing group dis- 
cussion to help make sense of what 
happened and feel strong again. If 
you are interested or want more in- 
formation, call Barbara Baum, 
Ph.D. or Michele Goldstein, M.A. 
at the Counseling Center at 410- 
516-8278, 


Have family issues followed you 
here to college? Is someone at home 
ill, pressuring you too much, not 
calling enough, too much? The 
counseling center invites you to join 
a discussion group about handling 
family relationships as an under- 
graduate or graduate student. Top- 
ics are only limited by the number 
of people who come. If interested, 
call Larry David, Ph.D. or Michele 
Goldstein, M.A. at the Counseling 
Center at 410-516-8278. 


The Counseling Center will be 
holding a weekly meeting for in- 
ternational students, undergradu- 
ate and graduate, to come and dis- 
cuss shared concerns about 
adjusting to living in the U.S., Bal- 
timore and Johns Hopkins. What 
is it like to be away from home, 
what are the challenges and joys of 
life and study in another country? 
We are open to any concerns that 
you bring to the group. If inter- 
ested, call Anita Sharma, Psy.D. or 
Michele Goldstein, M.A. at the 
Counseling Center at 410-516- 
8278. 


Social Shyness Group - Do you feel 
alot of anxiety when you think about 


\. 


meeting new people? Do you avoid 
places or situations where you might 
have to say something in public? Do 
you worry aboutactinga certain way or 
saying the “right thing” to someone 
you don’t know? Youre notalone! The 
Counseling Center is offering a group 
for students interested in being more 
confident in social situations. We’re 
seeking students interested in being 
more comfortable making friends, 
meeting a potential romantic partner, 
talking in class or just being ina crowd. 
The group will emphasize self-confi- 
dence, insight and skills building in a 
low pressure, supportive and safe envi- 
ronment. Callthe Counseling Centerat 
410-516-8278 and ask to speak with 
Daniel Zimet, M.S., for more informa- 
tion. 


Dissertation Support Group - Meet 
with a group of fellow students grap- 
pling with the same issues you are. 
Get some suggestions, some encour- 
agement, some gentle pressure to 
keep at it and a lot of support. The 
group will meet Tuesdays 12:30 - 2:00 
p.m. Foradditional information, con- 
tact Barbara Baurn, Ph.D., or Daniel 
Zimet, M.S., at 410-516-8278. 


The NASA Summer Academy 2002 
applications for Goddard Space 
Flight Center and Ames Research 
Center are now available on line at 
http://www.nasa-academy.nasa.gov 
The NASA Academy is a unique ten- 
week summer institute of higher 
learning. The goal of the Academy is 
to help guide future leaders of the 
U.S. Aeronautics and Space Program 
by giving undergraduate and gradu- 
ate student participants a glimpse of 
how the whole system works. 
Through a summer internship pro- 
gram, exceptional students from 
around the country are shown how 
the success of the program results 
from the interaction of government, 
academia, and the private sector. At 
Goddard, students are exposed to 
scientific investigation of Earth and 
Space, the development and opera- 
tion of space systems and the ad- 
vancement of essential technologies. 
At Ames, students are exposed to the 
study of life’s origin, evolution, dis- 
tribution in the universe and des- 
tiny, from the protection of our 
planet to the evolution of terrestrial 
life into space. Pre-screening of can- 
didates is made by the Space Grant 
Consortium in each state. Final se- 
lection of Academy summer Re- 
search Associates is made bya panel 
of scientists, engineers, Space Grant 
representatives complemented by 
university faculty members and a 
select group of aerospace experts. If 
you have any questions regarding 
either Academy, please e-mail 
(anne@pha.jhu.edu) or stop by the 
Maryland Space Grant Consortium 
Office at 203 Bloomberg Center. — 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submita brief 
paragraph to us by Monday night at ~ 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News. Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 


corner of Art Museum and Charles $ 
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Afal Wireless 






Visit AT&T Wireless today © 
for up to 


"iD 


in savings! 


Visit AT&T Wireless today and buy a Nokia 3360 
or 8260 phone and activate AT&T Wireless service. 
Get up to $165 in savings, including a *50 gift card 
from one of many merchants. Now you can stay in 





touch with the ones you love and still have a little 


something left over. 


Add the perfect finishing touch 
; with Nokia Original Accessories! 






$ AT&I Wireless Mail-In Service Rebate 
800 with 2-year contract 





; oo, 
5Q00 Mail-in Gift Card Offer 







$3500 Waived Activation Fee with 2-year contract 


$165°° TOTAL SAVINGS ~ 





Choose your gift card from one of these and other fine merchants. See in-store information 
or visit www.nokiapromos.com for a complete list. 





BOOKS*MUSIC*MOVIES*CAFE 


Chilié macys | ss @& foot Locker 





For details, visit your local AT&T Wireless Store, authorized dealer, | 
go to www.attwireless.com or call 1-800-IMAGINE. 


CONNECTING PEOPLE 


= ; NOKIA 


1/26/02 frorn authorized AT&T Wireless Laiphepeln ee around ee ron saath plan. Fhe Heros bid re st one-year contract and activation fee 
; : ify. Gift offer good while phone supplies last. One $50 merchant gift card or certificate per qualified phone purchase and service activation, See store for complete list of participating merchants or visit r 
js rimsinn — omen irleipee sk oe noe, Sonbited Blockbusters GiftCards: ete rules apply for rental at BLOCKBUSTER. BLOCKBUSTER GiftCards redeemable at participating BLOCKBUSTER stores but cannot be used to purchase GiftCards, 
BLOCKBUST ER name, design and related marks are trademarks of Blockbuster, Inc. ©2001 Blockbuster Inc. All Rights Reserved. ©2001 Nokia Mobile Phones. Nokia, the Connecting People logo, the Original Accessories logo and the Nokia 3300 and 8200 Series phones are registered 
trademarks and/or trademarks of Nokia Corporation and/or its affiliates. $80 Mail-In Service Rebate: One rebate per activation on a qualified monthly AT&T Wireless calling plan and a two-year contract. Phone must remain active on AT&T Wireless service for at least 30 days and when 
rebate is processed, Certain restrictions apply, Not available with any other AT&T Wireless sponsored service rebates, or if you received a service credit at activation. See AT&T Wireless mail-in coupon for details. Valid | 1/04/01-01 /26/02. $35 Waived Activation Fee: Activation fee waiver 
é only available if you sign and return a two-year service agreement. You will be charged $35 activation fee if signed two-year contract not received within 60 days of activation. Offer expires 01/26/02. : 


©200| AT&T Wireless, All Rights Reserved, Gift Card Offer: Purchase a Nokia 3360 or 8260 phone | 1/04/01 - 
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